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A recent governmental shakeup in Hungary seemed dictated chiefly by economic needs 
in the farm sector. Politburo member Istvan Kovacs became a member of the Secretariat, 
Janos Matolsci was made the new Minister of Agriculture, and Imre Nagy, former Premier, 
“resigned” from parliament. Although both Kovacs and Matolsci are considered mod- 
erates in farm policy, the meaning of the new changes was not clear. Kovacs’ policy 
statement, however, was revealing: “We must fight on two fronts. While we shall con- 
tinue to direct the main barrage against [right-wing] opportunism, we shall also launch a 
campaign against left-wing distorters of the Party’s policy, against leftist secretarianism, in 
order that we may insure everywhere complete and consistent application of the Party 
policy.” At the same time, First Deputy Premier Erno Gero, in discussing the 1956 eco- 
nomic plan, made it clear that in coming years even greater sacrifice and discipline will be 
demanded. 

















































The 1956 Hungarian plan envisages much greater emphasis on heavy industry at the 
expense of consumer goods production. Heavy industry is to increase output by 10.1 per- 
cent as compared to this year’s planned six; agriculture, on the other hand, is to increase 
a mere three percent as against the planned seven percent of 1955; and light industrial 
output is to decrease by 3.8 percent as compared with a scheduled seven percent increase 
this year. 
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As in the past, the coal shortage is presently a major industrial problem in Hungary 

and Czechoslovakia. The Rakosi regime, calling for “coal and then more coal,” insisted batt 
that worker output be increased, technology improved and the “spirit of Socialist compe- 
tition” revived. The Czechoslovak regime. faced with even more acute difficulties, passed — 
emergency measures to draft office workers into the mines. In both countries, it was clear al 
that renewed attempts to raise productivity would be made. Further. conferences and press me 
articles in both countries placed major emphasis on improving work, and indicated that “ : 


higher production would have to be attained without large-scale investments or significant 

. mel, 
manpower increases. 
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In view of industrial shortcomings. Czechoslovakia stressed “State discipline,” and re- Part 
organized “national enterprises” to tighten control and pinpoint managerial responsibili- phe: 
ties. The Hungarian regime set up a wage and worker council to “keep watch over the timi 
wage scale”—that is. to prevent factory managers from granting “unwarranted bonuses” goe! 
and to suppress “factory chauvinism” and “money-grubbing.”. The Polish government at | 
instituted trade union disciplinary courts in work places to handle cases involving con- cal 
sistently shoddy production. lateness. abuses of oflice or position, and favoritism. and 

N 
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There were also attempts to improve industrial shortcomings through emphasis on wer 
“Socialist legality.” The Bulgarian regime recently published a series of articles to the wm 
effect that workers must not be forced to work overtime, that social benefits to workers pra 
must be paid. and that there must be no further violation of laws on the expropriation Enf 
of private property. The Polish regime insisted that managers must fulfill their obliga- for: 
tions to workers as stipulated in the collective contracts and not regard these contracts reo 
merely as worker obligations. an 

ent 

It appears therefore that now. more than ever. each regime is dealing with its specific ft 
problems according to its national requirements; an example of this was the increased — 
pressure for agricultural collectivization in Hungary and Czechoslovakia. while at the ee 
same time Poland was soft-pedalling collectivization, encouraging private farmers, and 
greatly increasing emphasis on the formation of “simple associations.” The tie to Mos- Us 
cow remains as firm as in the past and long-range plans have not been changed, but ‘die 


greater flexibility has been introduced. 








Religion 
in the 


Captive Nations 


Wes r'HE SOVIET leaders assessed their accomplishments 

and failures after Stalin died, they found themselves in 
the position of the proverbial man who had led his horse to 
water but couldn’t make him drink. For years, they had 
batiered at the Church structure, employed insult, ridicule 
and persecution against clergy and believers. They had 
issued decree after decree reducing religious influence to a 
minimum, and had attempted to fill the vacuum by teach- 
ing that so-called scientific materialism was the only road 
to progress. 

lhe Communists were partly successful: scores of clergy- 
men and Church leaders who opposed their policy lan- 
guished in jail, and “progressive” priests were made to 
thrum to the tune of “peace” and conformity with the 
Party program. Young people were reared in an atmos- 
phere of atheism, and many of the older people were so in- 
timidated that they withdrew from the ranks of church- 
goers. More important, the Church had—on the surface 
at least—been largely eliminated as a focus of active politi- 
cal resistance, as a breeding ground for cosmopolitanism 
and “bourgeois ideology.” 

Neither the Church nor religion, however, had lost their 
hold over the popular imagination. The more the clergy 
were oppressed, the more important they became as spiritual 
symbols; the harsher the restrictions were against religious 
practices, the stronger the convictions of believers grew. 
Enforced atheism became as odious to the masses as en- 
forced collectivization, and produced similar results. The 
regimes realized they were forced to backtrack—to adopt 
amore conciliatory policy which would best suit their pres- 
ent ends. 

It took the Communists more than a year and a half 
after Stalin died to work out fully their new religious pro- 
gram. During this period there was a noticeable letup in 
pressure against the Church, as there was in some of the 
other sectors of national life. Then, in November 1954, 
USSR Party Secretary Khrushchev outlined the new “ide- 
ological look” in a speech dealing with a Central Commit- 
tee decree on “gross errors in scientific-atheistic propa- 
ganda” (Pravda {Moscow}, November 11, 1954). Khrush- 
chev summed up these errors at the beginning of his speech 
as follows: 















































Patron Saint at outskirts of village: “Every day it seems that I 
am more useless here.” 


Dikobraz (Prague), August 11, 1955 
“Instead of the development of systematic and painstak- 
ing work to spread knowledge of natural sciences and an 
ideological struggle against religion, some central and local 
newspapers, and also the statements of some lecturers and 
speakers have contained insulting attacks upon the clergy 
and believers who perform religious rites. . . 
when 


. Cases occur 
some ministers of religious cults and believers 
are depicted without justification as people unworthy of 
political trust. In a number of areas there have been cases 
of administrative interference by local organizations and 
individuals in the activity of religious associations and 
groups, and also of a rude attitude towards the clergy. 

“Such errors ... are fundamentally at variance with the 
program and policy of the Communist Party towards reli- 
gion and believers, and they are a violation of the Party's 
repeated instructions on the impermissibility of offending 
the feelings of believers. . . . Profound, patient, skillfully ar- 
ranged scientific-atheistic propaganda among believers will 
help them in the long run to free themselves of religious 
delusions. On the other hand, administrative measures of 
any kind and insulting attacks . . . can only do harm, can 
only lead to strengthening and even intensifying their re- 
ligious convictions.” 


Khrushchev explained this new attitude by pointing out 
that the Church’s position in a “Socialist” country was not 
comparable to that in an “exploiter” society, implying that 
in the latter the Church is on the side of “landlords and 
capitalists” while in the former it has the opportunity to, 
if not the obligation of, going over to the “side of the work- 
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ing class.” Khrushchev also pointed out that persecution 
of the Church in the USSR had occurred not for religious 
reasons, but because of the fact that many religious organi- 
zations and large groups of the clergy had remained hostile 
to the new government and had directed their activities 
“against the interests of the Soviet people and for the 
benefit of internal counterrevolution and international im- 
perialism.” 


“At the present time . . . the social roots of religion 
have been undermined and the base on which the church 
relied has been destroyed. The majority of clergymen, as 
the facts testify, now take a loyal stand with respect to the 
Soviet regime. Therefore, the struggle against religious be- 
liefs should now be regarded as an ideological struggle of 
the scientific, materialist world outlook against an anti- 
scientific, religious world outlook. 

“Rectification of mistakes committed in anti-religious 
propaganda must not lead to a relaxation of . . . [this] 
propaganda. . . . Whereas, in relation to the State, reli- 
gion is a private matter and therefore the church is sepa- 
rated from the State, the Communist Party, which bases 
itself on the only correct, scientific world outlook cannot 
adopt an apathetic, neutral attitude towards religion, an 
ideology which has nothing in common with science.” 


Khrushchev not only set the tone for the new religious 
policy in the Satellites, but provided the basis for the Com- 
munists’ present plans for the Church throughout the area. 
The “new look” in religion can be summed up as a plan to 
use the Church as an agent of the Soviet state on a larger 
scale wherever possible, and to appease the population by 
lifting the ban on religious practices; at the same time, 
it is also a plan which leaves no room for a “clerical op- 
position,” despite the fact that many imprisoned Church 
leaders have now been freed, and which foresees no revival 
of the Church as a real force in national life. 


Bulgaria 


A new, milder phase of the anti-Church campaign began 
in May 1953, when a Patriarch was elected to the Bul- 
garian Eastern Orthodox Church for the first time in nearly 
six centuries* (see June 1953 issue, pp. 13-14). The 
office was filled by Archbishop Kiril of Plovdiv, who was 
elected with regime support. In the period following Kiril’s 
election, fewer attacks were directed against the Bulgarian 
clergy and a number of priests were released from prison. 
Then, in July 1955, came further evidence of the Church’s 
improved status in the post-Stalinist period. The Holy 
Synod issued a resolution dissolving the Union of Clerical 
Brotherhoods, which was headed by pro-regime priests, cn 
the grounds that it had acted against the authority of the 
Church hierarchy. The dissolution was announced shortly 
after a July 8 visit of Patriarch Kiril to Chervenkov, and 
it indicated that the Communist Party had decided to ap- 
pease the Holy Synod so as to improve and stabilize 
Church-State relations. 


* Out of a population of seven million, six million are adherents 
of the Orthodox Church. The number of Roman Catholics in Bul- 
garia does not exceed 60,000; there are abcut 20,000 Protestants 
and some 550,000 Moslems, chiefly of Turkish descent. 


The official reason given for dissolution of the Union 
was that it had slandered the Church leadership, had tried 
to usurp powers of the Holy Synod and had become inde. 
pendent of it. When the Union was established in 1903. 
its bylaws stated that its function was to care-for the ma- 
terial security of Union members and their families, and to 
provide aid whenever possible to poor Christians living in 
the various dioceses. The Union was also charged with 
publishing and disseminating low-cost religious pamphiets 
and with spreading Orthodox teachings. Union activiti 
came under the supervision of the Holy Synod and 
changes in the organization’s statutes required its p 
approval. 

After the Party took over in 1944, it imposed a nr 
leadership on the Union, encouraged pro-Communist 
ments in it, and gave the organization more latitude 
that it could become an effective instrument against 
Orthodox hierarchy.* Many Union members actively p: 
ticipated in Communist “work brigades,” election cam- 
paigns and “peace” meetings, and the Union’s publicati 
Naroden Pastir, was transformed into a regime weapon. 
This change in the Union’s status was recorded in the De- 
cember 8, 1953 issue of Naroden Pastir (Sofia), which 
claimed that the organization’s first task in the Communist 
period was to inform parish priests “about the nationally 
useful policies of the Fatherland Front Government” and to 
“orient” them “in full support of government policies and 
enterprises.” The newspaper also declared that the “re- 
markable act of September 9, [1944] solved all unsolved 
Union problems up to that date. The Union obtained full 
organizational freedom.” 

With the election of a Patriarch in the spring of 1953, 
the Union’s influence began to decline. In accordance with 
Party policy, it pledged to support the Patriarch and de- 
scribed its relationship to the Church hierarchy as that of 
a “son to a father.” The Union leadership also promised 
to alter the organization’s constitution to meet the Holy 
Synod’s requirements and announced its intention to work 
in collaboration with it. 

These declarations, however, meant little in fact. The 
Union continued to oppose the Holy Synod and to attack 
Church leaders, and in July 1955, the Patriarch had gained 
sufficient regime confidence to disband it. The editorial 
board of the weekly, Naroden Pastir, was dismissed and 
the paper converted into a monthly of the Holy Synod: 
priests who were full-time Union officials were ordered 
back to their pastoral duties, and the Holy Synod took 
over the Union’s property and transferred some of its 
functions to a newly-founded cultural and social depart- 
ment under authority of the Holy Synod. These moves, 
made in the name of Church unity, were explained by the 
Holy Synod in the July 30 issue of Tsarkoven Vestnik 
(Sofia) : 


“The unity of the Church is absolutely necessary . . . 


* Since the early 1920’s the Union had contained left-wing ele- 
ments, and “revolutionary priests” had taken an active part in the 
1923 Communist uprising. Later, the the left-wing minority came 
into open conflict with the Union leadership, but, by 1930, they 
had been brought under control. 





but it has not been realized to the desired and necessary 

degree. After the restoration of the Patriarchate 

there were more discussions on this subject, for it was 

nderstood that this act had to mean a real re- 

ffirmation of the unity of the entire Church and all its 

dministrative organs. This was correctly understood . . . 

yy the administration of the Clerical Union. . . . However, 

ifter a short while] some Union administrators . . . un- 

xpectedly began an oral and written campaign against 
he Supreme Church Administration and launched reso- 
utions on various questions without consulting the Holy 

Synod. ... 

“It is a sad event in the life of our Church that these 
dministrators of the Clergy’s Union betrayed an under- 
tanding and behavior which brought discord into the 
lergy’s midst. . . . It was indeed painful . . . that these 
ame people irresponsibly . . . and boldly tried to injure 
he prestige of individual prelates and even the entire 
loly Synod with the aim of disintegrating the entire 
shurch. .. . 

“The administration of the Clergy’s Union had to re- 
nain unconditionally within the limits of their social as- 
istance to parish priests. . . . This limitation was estab- 
ished by the mere fact that the Union never has been 
. free organization in the truest sense of the word. . . 

The Holy Synod expected the Union administration to 

lirect its functions solely within the limits of the Union’s 

rylaws . . . and never to enter the realm of the canonical 
rights and _ responsibilities belonging to the Supreme 

Church Administration. Quite a few encroachments have 

een made in this respect. . . . [Further,] the Constitution 

. of the Union has not been ratified by the Holy Synod 
up to this date, although two and one half years ago the 
Union administration . . . promised . . . to make the neces- 
sary changes in it in full accordance with the canonical 
order of the Church. 

“The recent activities of the Union Administra- 
tion indicate that at present the Union has lost its mean- 
ing as a positive servant in Church life, and therefore 
has also lost justification for its existence. Taking this 
into consideration, the Holy Synod resolved to end the 
existence of the Union, a decision which undoubtedly 
will be accepted with satisfaction by the entire sober parish 
clergy who will bear in mind . . . the example of other 
Orthodox Churches [the Russian Orthodox Church]. . . . 
The Holy Synod has established a special office which 
is taking over all the functions and services of the Union 
and will develop them on a larger scale.” 

In the same issue of Tsarkoven Vestnik changes were 
announced in the personnel of the Orthodox Church. 
These included the release of Bishop Iona from his post as 
General Secretary of the Bulgarian Holy Synod and his 
replacement by Archimandrite Maksim, who until then 
had been Dean of the Bulgarian Church in Moscow. This 
new appointment suggested that, in line with dissolution 
of the Priests’ Union and restoration of the Patriarchate, 
the Bulgarian Orthodox Church will now follow more 
closely the example of the Russian Patriarchic Church. 
Having spent a long time in Moscow, Archimandrite Mak- 
sim was probably considered best suited for the task of 
resolving Church-State relations on the Soviet pattern. 

Since the appointment of a Patriarch, the regime has 
made various “concessions” to the Church hierarchy, and, 
as mentioned above, a number of clergymen have been 


Patriarch Kiril of Bulgaria 


Tsarkoven Vestnik (Sofia), June 12, 1954 


released from prison, Further, according to IJzvestia na 
Presidium (Sofia), February 9, 1954, the regime has re- 
turned expropriated monastery lands and buildings to the 
Church. A significant clue to the new status of Bulgarian 
Orthodoxy was provided by a Radio Sofia broadcast of 
September 25, 1955, in which the Church offered “con- 
dolences” to the Constantinople Church and the Greek 
clergy in Turkey for damages inflicted on Orthodox 
Churches during recent anti-Greek riots. This broadcast 
was probably intended to gain further approval for Kiril 
from the Ecumenical Patriarch in Constantinople who, as 
far as is known, has withheld his official recognition. The 
broadcast was also aimed at encouraging neutralist senti- 
ments in Greece and dissatisfaction with Anglo-Turkish 
policy. 

While raising the status of the Church, the regime has 
simultaneously launched a large-scale propaganda cam- 
paign against “religious superstition.” The aim is to win 
over the population through “persuasion” rather than out- 
right persecution, to spread the Marxist “scientific” out- 
look and show that “freedom of conscience in the Bul- 
garian People’s Republic . . . does not mean that religious 
prejudices can be looked upon with indifference and pas- 
sivity.” A typical example of such propaganda appeared 
in the January 15, 1955 issue of Trud (Sofia) : 

“Religion has not and will not exist forever. Religion 
sprang up in primitive social conditions—worship of sun, 
water, land. Later, along with the gradual development 





of productive powers, Gods were no longer trees, 


springs, [etc.| and began to take on purely human form. 
In this respect, the words of Xenophon are of great im- 
portance: If bulls, horses and lions had hands and 
could create Jiterary works . then horses would depict 
Gods as horses, bulls as bulls, lions as lions. . . .’ 


has always played a harmful role. . 


Religion 
.. With the birth of 
a definite reactionary 
is the activity of US 
ruling circles, who in one hand hold a Bible and in the 
other an atom bomb. .. . 


class society, it started to play 


role. . . . A good illustration 


“Many working people are still captivated by various 
religious holidays and superstitions connected with them. 
During such holidays, they are either absent from work 

or do not fulfill their tasks. They seriously hamper 
fulfillment of production plans. 
pray for rain. 


Many peasants still 
. This, however, kills their struggle .. . 
to retain snow for summer. The purification of the soul 
is also an extremely harmful superstition. In the 
Dimitrov Constitution it is stated that freedom of vari- 
ous religious faiths is permitted in Bulgaria. Along with 
this, however, freedom of anti-religious propaganda is 
secured.” 


Romania 


With about 70 percent of the population belonging to 
it, the Romanian Orthodox Church ever since 1948 has 
been a special target of Communist efforts to subvert reli- 
gion. Headed by the pro-regime Patriarch Justinian 
Marina, the Orthodox Church was required not only to 
act as a tool of Party propaganda, but it was also singled 
out to cement Romanian ties with Moscow (through the 
Russian Orthodox Church) and to spearhead the cam- 
paign against churches affiliated with the West. This latter 
policy received particular emphasis in the early years of 
Communist rule, when the Party forced the Greek Catho- 
lic, or Uniate Church, with about 1,500,000 adherents, to 
“reunite” with the Orthodox Church. In a speech to the 
Uniates in June 1948, several months before this merger, 
Patriarch Justinian enunciated the anti-Vatican program: 


“What separates us at this time? Nothing but the faith- 
ful submission you still give to Rome. Give this loyalty 
back to the Church of our nation, the Church of our fore- 
fathers and of yours. 

“The energies we have all spent up till now in defend- 
ing the national and religious identity of our nation, let us 
henceforth spend—under the paternal protection of the 
Romanian State, of the People’s Republic of Romania— 
only in consolidating the sovereignty and national inde- 
pendence of our democratic state.” 


At the time the Communists also launched their drive 
against the Roman Catholic Church and its over one mil- 


lion Romanian adherents.* Priests were dismissed and ar- 

* According to data collected by the International Seminar of 
Christian Studies in Assisi, Italy, 500 Roman Catholic Schools 
were closed, over 20 Catholic monastic orders abolished, about 200 
convents and monasteries shut down and 800 priests forced to 
scatter. About 450 Greek Catholic priests were interned in a forced 
labor camp near the Danube Black Sea Canal; some 210 were de- 
ported to the Soviet Union when work on the Canal was suspended 
and only a few old priests were allowed to return home. Some 215 
priests are still not accounted for. 


rested, religious schools and institutions closed, Church 
property confiscated, clerical newspapers suppressed, and 
then, once the Church had been sufficiently weakened, at- 
tempts were made to form a “National Catholic Churc)” 
having no connections with the Holy See. By 1953, the 
regime had consolidated its control over the nation’s 
churches and was cultivating a more docile crop of clergy- 
men through “progressive” educational courses at the vari- 
ous theological seminaries. 

With Stalin’s death, Party tactics changed slightly. S: v- 
eral Catholic leaders, among them Bishop Aron Marton, 
were reported to have been released from prison, anti- 
Vatican attacks subsided, and there were signs that |ss 
pressure was being exerted against the clergy. The basic 
situation, however, remained substantially the same, par- 
ticularly with respect to the status of the Catholic Church 
and the former Uniate Church. The most revealing indica- 
tion of the new trend was the more prominent part played 
by the Orthodox Church in official life. Orthodox clergy- 
men appeared more in the limelight, not merely as support- 
ers of the Communist “peace struggle” but as good-will am- 
bassadors to other Orthodox Churches, and their trips to 
the USSR and the captive countries were given wide pub- 
licity. The aim of this policy was to use the Orthodox 
Church as a means of winning over sympathies in Greece, 
tightening Romanian relations with Moscow and “proving” 
the existence of “freedom of religion” under Communism. 

In the past few months this policy has become especially 
conspicuous. In July, for example, the visit of Romanian 
Orthodox leaders to the USSR and their meetings with 
other Orthodox leaders, including those of the Greek 
Church, were commented on by both press and radio and 
an exchange of religious students was announced shortly 
afterwards. On October 8, 1955, Agerpress (Bucharest 
released an article by Patriarch Justinian in honor of Ro- 
manian-Soviet Friendship Month. The Patriarch said: 

“Romanian-Soviet relations . . . underscored by the re- 
ligious affinity are an important chapter in the history of 
the peoples and the fraternal Russian and Romanian 
Churches. The hierarchy of the Romanian Orthodox 
Church availed itself of the rare privilege of having a 
generous neighbor. It is a well-known fact that the great 
neighbor in the east inscribed many a glorious page of 
selfless aid in all great moments of Romania’s history. 

“Leaders of the Russian Orthodox Church frequently 
have stopped on Romanian soil. We ourselves have visited 
Moscow several times. These travels convinced us 
of conscience and of religious 
freedom in the Soviet land, and of all the consequences 
derived from sanctioning this fundamental human right: 


houses of 


of the reality of libert: 


worship well-kept, historical monuments re- 
well-or- 
ganized choirs in churches, and the attendance of the 
faithful at services. 


stored at State expense, theological schools 


“Our visit to the Soviet Union last summer enabled us 


to tie a link of great importance for the religious rela- 


tions of our peoples. Before long, the first group of 


Romanian students will leave for Moscow to study the- 
ology at Zagorsk Academy. The Soviet people, to whom 


we are linked not only by geographical but also by spir- 
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itual affinity are dear to us and 
precious.” 


their friendship is 


Several days later, Scinteia (Bucharest), October 11, an- 
nounced that a religious procession had taken place in 
Bucharest on October 9 in honor of the seventieth anniver- 
sary of the Orthodox Church’s independence from Constan- 
tinople. This is the first time that a religious celebration of 
this kind has been noted in the Party press. According to 
these reports, the procession ended in a Bucharest church 
where a mass was celebrated, and Patriarch Justinian de- 
liv-red a speech on the importance of the friendly relations 
of his Church with all other Orthodox Churches and on 
the significance of this friendship in the “fight for peace.”* 
Tle Minister of Cults, P. Constaninescu-lasi, also spoke, 
explaining the role of the Orthodox Church in lessening 
international tension. 


Hungary 


n December 1948, the regime arrested Cardinal Joszef 
Mindszenty, outstanding religious leader and opponent of 
the Communist dictatorship and its nationalization of 
schools; in 1949, after a mock trial and forced confessions, 
the Cardinal was sentenced to life imprisonment on 
trumped-up charges of “treason, espionage and illegal cur- 
rency exchange.” The Communist campaign against re- 
ligion was then in full swing; within a short period of 
time, the Communists had seized religious schools and 
issued a four-point program to end religious education of 
youth, banned religious fraternities, processions and _pil- 
grimages, censored the Catholic press and reduced its 
circulation, and had established a State Office for Church 
Affairs (1951), which immediately seized control of all 
church properties and incomes. 

The chief target of persecution was the Catholic Church 
with over six million adherents (65 percent of the popu- 
lation).** By removing Primate Mindszenty, the Com- 
munists intended to destroy the center of Catholic resistance 
to the “new order,” simultaneously seeking, through vari- 
ous other tactics, to deprive the Church of its leadership, 
its power and its links with Rome. By July 16, 1955, when 
Radio Budapest issued the terse announcement that Car- 
dinal Mindszenty would be released in the near future, 
the Communists were already sufficiently certain of their 
hold over the Church to be able to make a concession to 
international public opinion. This move, however, in no 
way implied regime willingness to tolerate an independent 
Catholic Church or a genuine opposition. The official 
bulletin on Cardinal Mindszenty’s “interrupted sentence” 
stated briefly that the decision had been made at the re- 
quest of the Bench of Bishops and in view of the Cardinal’s 





* With respect to “peace”’ propaganda, the June 6-7, 1954 meet- 
ing of the Holy Synod was indicative of the regime’s continued 
control over the Church. The agenda included: adherence of the 
Bucharest Patriarchate to decision of the Berlin World Peace Con- 
gress: assigning the Romanian clergy to mobilize people for the 
“peace struggle’; and commemoration of the tenth anniversary of 
“liberation” by the Soviet Army and glorification of freedom of 
religion in Romania. 

** Protestant groups totalled about 26.8 percent of the popu- 
lation. 





Romanian Patriarch Justinian 



































































Tsarkoven Vestnik (Sofia), February 18, 1955 





age and state of health. No date was announced for the 
Primate’s “release’’ and no further details were given, ex- 
cept that he would be removed to an ecclesiastical dwelling 
placed at his disposal. In October, when the regime made 
a similar announcement with regard to the fate of Arch- 
bishop Groesz, imprisoned in 1951 fon 
the State,” 
unknown. 


“conspiring against 
Cardinal Mindszenty’s whereabouts were still 
So far neither Church dignitary has resumed 
his official duties, and it is likely that both are under some 
form of house arrest. 

What the Cardinal's “release” did indicate was that the 
Communists were continuing their post-Stalinist program 
of partial appeasement. Wherever possible, this program 
has been launched on levels calculated to hurt the regime 


least, and in the field of State-Church relations the Party 
has moved cautiously, attempting to relax pressure with- 
out impairing Party control. In the Nagy period, there 


was a considerable letup in the anti-Church campaign: 
Catholics were left relatively in peace and it is reported 
that priests were allowed to confess and give sacraments to 
hospital patients. Further, a few restrictions were removed 
on religious education, increased State subsidies were an- 
nounced for restoration of religious buildings and relics, and 
When 
Rakosi returned to power and Nagy was ousted, this gen- 
eral line continued, although the limits of Party leniency 
became clearer. 


a number of clergymen were released from jail. 







































































































































































Taking his cue from Khrushchev, Rakosi launched an 
ideological struggle against religion through atheistic edu- 
cation, and there were various attacks against the “clerical 
reaction in schools, universities and religion.” As early as 
February 1955, Father Othmar Faddy, a Franciscan monk, 
was sentenced to life imprisonment as one of the leaders 
of a “counter-revolutionary group” which was accused of 
wanting to restore “the rule of landowners and capitalists 
with the aid of imperialist powers.” Nepszava (Budapest) , 
February 12, described other members of the organization 
as “former landowners, kulaks, former Horthyite Army 
officers, former members of fascist parties, as well as sev- 
eral leaders of the Horthy state apparatus” —a list familiar 
to students of other Communist show trials. Later in the 
year, there were unofficial reports about the arrest of sev- 
eral priests in rural areas. One of these was a parish priest 
in Somogy County, charged with failing to fulfill his pork 
delivery obligations. According to reliable sources, the real 
reason for his detention was that he had not obeyed orders 
of the State Office for Church Affairs, which required all 
priests to commemorate “Liberation Day” from the pulpit. 
Another reported victim was chaplain Laszlo Gyorgyi from 
Csongrad County, recently arrested because of alleged con- 
tacts with KALOT, the largest Catholic organization for 
rural youth in Central Europe, dissolved by the regime in 
1946. This action against rural priests may have been in 
connection with the regime’s stepped-up collectivization 
drive in the countryside. Opposition has been strong 
since the Communists took over, and Catholicism has been 
an essential feature of peasant life. 

As late as August, even after Mindszenty’s announced 
release, the provincial Party press continued to ridicule the 
Cardinal and the Church. The Pecs daily Dunantuli Naplo, 
August 24, recounted the story of a man who had asked his 
parish priest to baptize his godchild. The priest not only 
demanded a fee for baptism, but also asked the parents and 
godparents to pay a tithe to the Church. The tithe, which 
amounted to 540 forints, had not been paid in five years. 
The farmer refused and the child was baptized in another 
place. In connection with this incident, Dunantuli Naplo 
said that the following conversation probably took place 
between the parish priest and his sister-in-law: 


“The story started, perhaps, when the sister-in-law of 
the parish priest of Liget, Odon Lonay, said in her kind- 
est voice: ‘My dear reverend Odon, my cardigan sweater 
is out of style. And I need at least one more pair of shoes.’ 

“The respectable parish priest felt his flat wallet and 
answered in an unctuous voice: ‘Remember the words 
of our Father, Prince Primate Joszef [Mindszenty]: “Even 
if I once had wealth, I always disdained it.” Besides, you 
should know that we are at the end of the month.’ 

“But why don’t those peasants pay?’ 

“ “Well! Immoral times, immoral world, immoral 
people. They would rather dress their own wives and 
daughters in flashy clothes, clothes that show their vanity, 
instead of paying the tax to the Lord’s servant. In short, 
the rascals have money, but they just don’t pay me.’ ” 


Throughout this period, the organization of “‘peace-priests” 
and its official organ, Kereszt (Budapest) , have continued to 
junction as regime tools. In its January 27, March 24, April 


7 and May 8, 1955 issues, Kereszt published editorials on 
such subjects as “US rearmament of Germany,” the “tenth 
anniversary of liberation by the Soviet Army,” the activ- 
ities of the Communist “peace committees,” and the “trend 
towards collectivized agriculture . . . which, being voluntary, 

. is based on the moral principle of human solidarity.” 
In July, Kereszt and another regime-controlled publicaticn, 
Le Bulletin Catholique Hongrois, were placed on the Ind--x 
of Forbidden Books by the Sacred Congregation of tie 
Holy Office. 


Poland 


With the arrest of Cardinal Stefan Wyszynski in Septe:n- 
ber 1953, Communist persecution of the Polish Catholic 
Church reached its climax; the period that followed was 
marked by a cessation of attacks against Church dignitaries 
and a decrease in regime assaults on religious activitie:.* 
The last known arrest of a prominent Church official took 
place on October 1, 1953, shortly after Wyszynski’s intern- 
ment; at that time, the vicar-capitular of Olszytn, Wojciech 
Zink, was removed from his post and replaced by the pro- 
Communist, Stefan Biskupski, then Professor of Theology at 
Warsaw University. Several weeks after the Cardinal’s re- 
moval, the Communists took steps to conciliate the Catholic 
population and stabilize Church-State relations. On Octo- 
ber 25, they allowed Bishop Antoni Pawlowski to take over 
the administration of the Wloclawek Diocese; the Holy 
See had appointed him to this post in 1950, but regime 
approval had been withheld. 

Although the policy of easing pressure on the Church, 
symbolized by Bishop Pawlowski’s installation, has con- 
tinued up to the present, the regime has not relaxed its 
hold over Church affairs. Thus, for example, on Septem- 
ber 28, 1955, a Communist spokesman announced the im- 
minent release of Cardinal Wyszynski from a monastery in 
Bialystok, where he has been held prisoner; the official re- 
port added, however, that the Cardinal would no longer 
be considered Primate of Poland.** 

Further, within the bounds of its more cautious policy, 
the regime has recently taken indirect steps to tighten its 
control over the Church. On August 2, 1954, it announced 
the liquidation of the theological faculties at the Univer- 
sities of Cracow and Warsaw; instead, a new Catholic Theo- 
logical Academy was to be established at Bielany. The new 
Academy was placed under the supervision of a pro-regime 
Catholic Professor, Jan Czuj, and during the first year of its 
existence had 300 students (200 priests and 100 laymen) 
as compared to the total of 800 students who had attended 
the liquidated faculties in 1953-54. The official explana- 


* See November 1953 issue, pp. 12-16. About 95 percent of the 
population belongs to the Catholic Church. 

** On March 6, 1955, Tygodnik Powszechny (Cracow), an- 
nounced that Bishop Kaczmarek of Kielce had been released from 
prison for “sick leave.” Aside from this there has been no other 
official information on the release of Church officials from prison. 
According to refugee reports, a number of priests have been freed, 
but the Party press has not mentioned this. 
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tion of the new measure was designed to do away with 
criticism of the government’s “anti-Church” policy. Slowo 
Powszechne (Warsaw), November 27, 1954, clarmed: ‘The 
government of People’s Poland, guided by the needs of the 
entire nation, has also taken into consideration the needs 

he Catholic community in the field of theological studies 

. form appropriate to the general structure and organiza- 

1 of higher studies in our country.” An article entitled 

gal Problems cf the Catholic Theological Academy,” in 

itas (Warsaw), No. 3-4, 1955, was also designed to 
tify regime action: it maintained that although forma- 

1 of the Academy was a one-sided regime act, it did not 

terrupt the legal continuity of the faculties recognized 

the Holy See and was therefore in accordance with 
on law. The Vatican, however, received the news with 
tility, and Osservatore Romano, January 20, 1955, bit- 

y condemned the move and the Communist-type in- 

1 furation ceremonies at the Academy's opening: 

“Through such an ill-omened inauguration ceremony, 
bsequies were said on the former theolozical faculties 
n Warsaw and Cracow recently liquidated by the 
regime which tries to eliminate ‘anti-scientific supersti- 
ions’ from Poland’s university centers now devoted to the 
true science’ of Marxist-Leninism. . . . 

“Czuj’s Academy, which is not a university [and is, in 
fact, isolated from Polish universities] by the very fact of 
its formation, constitutes a new phase in the work of 
dissolution. By this means, the Communist leaders want 
to extend their control within the next few years over the 
entire young clergy in Poland, whom they want to make 
in instrument of their policy, as well as over all those who 
want to cling to their faith... .” 

Che liquidation of the Warsaw and Cracow faculties was 
followed in December 1954 by an announcement in Szkola 
I Dom (Warsaw), about the abolition of religious instruc- 
tion in the Polish school system. The policy of removing 
priests from their teaching posts for various political and 
administrative reasons has long been a chief regime means 
of curtailing religious instruction, and this latest announce- 
ment represents a final step in the program. The decree 
applies to all public schools, so that religious instruction is 
now restricted to special, private religious schools and the 
Catholic University in Lublin.* 

Another feature of the regime’s persistent efforts to 
weaken the Church has been its recent attempt to strengthen 
the position of so-called progressive or pro-Communist 
priests. Although there have been private reports stating 
that these “patriotic priests” are not taken seriously by the 
population and have little influence on religious believers, 
their activities nevertheless constitute an important part of 
the regime drive to destroy the unity of the Church. 

On October 15, 1953, a new move was made in this di- 
rection with the announcement that a Committee of Clergy- 
men and Secular Catholic Activists affiliated with the all- 
Polish Committee of the National Front would be formed 
in Warsaw. Aside from the Warsaw Committee, provincial 


*It appears from recent information that religious instruction 
at Lublin University has also been curtailed. In 1950-51, the 
University was known to have had five faculties--Theology, Canon 
Law, Law, Humanities and Christian Philosophy. From a July 
1955 article in Caritas it would appear that the Catholic Uni- 
versity has only two faculties: Humanities and Philosophy. 


Old Style Anti-Church Propaganda 


Vicious cartoons such as this one have lately been discontinued. 
Caption reads: “As reported by the Munich newspaper “Deutsche 
Woche, multimillion contributions to the election fund of the 
CDU, Adenauer’s political party, were made by bankers and in- 
dustrialists, the Catholic clergy and the US High Commissioner.” 

Szpilki (Warsaw), August 2, 1953 


organizations were to be established throughout the coun- 
try. The organization was to be created by a merger of the 
patriotic priests’ organization with the Committee of Intel- 
lectuals and Catholic Activists, a group of “socially progres- 
sive” ‘Catholics, mainly laymen. Boleslaw Piasecki, formerly 
head of the Catholic Activists, became the leader of the new 
group. This implied that in strengthening the ranks of its 
Catholic supporters, the regime was also aiming at sub- 
ordinating the priest-patriots to lay control. 

The fina! merger did not take place until July 12, 1955; 
in the interim, there were signs that the patriotic priests 
were resisting absorption into Piasecki’s group. Further- 
more, about two weeks prior to this event, on June 27, the 
Holy Office placed Piasecki’s book Essential Problems 
(1954) and the “progressive” Catholic weekly Dzis i Jutro 
on the Index. On June 29, Osservatore Romano commented 
that while “Cardinal Wyszynski and other Polish Bishops 
are in prison or are impeded in the exercise of their epis- 
copal office,” the two condemned publications are advo- 
cating the thesis that the Polish Communist regime “re- 

































































































































































































































































































































































spects the freedom of the Catholic Church” and that “both 
Catholic and Communist social doctrines are in accord 
with each other, despite the Holy Office’s precise declara- 
tions on the fundamental irreconcilability of the two 
ideologies [even] on a social plane.” The decree probably 
was a serious biow to the movement of progressive Catho- 
lics, who have maintained until now that they recognized 
the authority of the Pope on matters of faith, morality and 
Church jurisdiction. While they may have difficulties ig- 
noring the Holy Office’s decisions, it is clear that they will 
also have difficulties if they attempt to manifest acceptance 
of it. 

Despite all these efforts to diminish the Church’s influ- 
ence, recent visitors to Poland have described Church at- 
tendance as large, and have said that the worshippers in- 
cluded a high ratio of young people. In the past two years, 
the regime has partially acknowledged its failure and con- 
ceded to public opinion by permitting the revival of re- 
ligious processions on holidays, by dealing cautiously with 
the feelings of church-goers, even those who are Com- 
munist Party members, and by adopting a more tolerant 
attitude towards religious practices. The recent opening of 
a cathedral in Stalinogrod, for example, was accorded en- 
thusiastic press coverage, and Radio Warsaw stated that 
the new Church was adorned with the Papal flag and the 
flag of People’s Poland. According to the best available 
information, the number of churches in Poland is on the 
increase, despite war destruction. There are an estimated 
2,000 convents and monasteries, and a total of 8,374 
churches, not including 1,690 small chapels and 1,662 
churches acquired in the Western Territories. 

The anti-religious campaign continues primarily on the 
ideological front. The regime issued, for instance, a num- 
ber of quasi-scientific articles on the theory of evolution, all 
of which emphasized that life on earth emerged without 
“intervention of supernatural forces.” The April 18, 1955 
issue of the Gdansk daily, Dziennik Baltycki contained an 
editorial on the “Geneology of the Soul” which assured its 
readers that modern science rejected all theories on the ex- 
istence of an “immaterial” soul. The January 16-31, 1955 
issue of the periodical Szkola Aawodowa (Warsaw) urged: 
“We must give the students scientific and literary books 
which show the fight of progress against clerical backward- 
ness and superstition. .. . We must assign the students such 
books. . . . Youth should be acquainted with those authors 
and scientists whose works were strongly opposed and at- 
tacked by the reactionary clergy.” And in its May 18, 1955 
issue Sztandar Ludu (Warsaw) published a long article 
ridiculing superstition which implied that religion was one 
source of superstition—*‘‘superstition about the devil.” 

Significantly, none of the above articles contained the 
harsh abuse of religion which characterized Communist 
writings in former vears. Education is now the keyword, 
as is evident in the following excerpt from a Glos Szcze- 
cinski (Szczecin) article of May 19, 1955: 

“G. is a student at the Economic Institute. Recently 
he had a difficult problem to solve. He had heated argu- 
ments with his family who wanted his newly-born child to 
be baptized... . G. asked the Party Executive Commit- 
tee at the Institute for advice. Everyone agreed that it 





was really a grave problem and that such problems should 
be handled tactfully and with a high standard of political 
culture. But the Party Executive Committee did not ap- 
proach it with proper understanding. The Committee saw 
only one thing in this problem: the ineffective work of the 
professor occupying the ideological chair.” 


Czechoslovakia 


By 1953, after five years of systematic pressure and pers:- 
cution, the Communists had gained firm control over the 
nation’s churches and had built up an organization of priest 
collaborators. The Roman Catholic Church, to which 
about 73 percent of the population belonged, had been de- 
prived of most of its leaders, and a movement was under- 
way to create a “national” or schismatic Church independ- 
ent of the Vatican and opposed to its policy. The Protestant 
Churches, with about 13 percent of the population as ad- 
herents, had also been cajoled and forced into submission, 
and the next step in the anti-religious campaign was de- 
scribed as an ideological offensive against religious “super- 
stition” and tradition. 

In the post-Stalin period, atheistic “education” and 
propaganda by “patriotic priests” constituted the two main 
features of the campaign to subvert religion. The phase of 
large-scale persecution of religious leaders had passed, al- 
though arrests did not cease entirely. In 1954, Bishop 
Stepan Trochta of Litomerice—one of the few Catholic 
leaders who had so far managed to escape imprisonment: 
was tried and convicted along with three other Roman 
Catholic priests for treason and espionage. Trochta and 
his colleagues were accused of carrying on anti-State activ- 
ities under the direction of and for the benefit of the 
Vatican. According to Rude Pravo (Prague) July 27, 1954, 
Trochta began these activities as early as 1947, and “from 
1948 on, in cooperation with the high church hierarchy, 
he published inciting pastoral letters, various circulars, and 
anti-State instructions . . . even though at the time he par- 
ticipated in negotiations between State and bishops and 
was one of their chief spokesmen. His hypocrisy reached 
its climax in 1951, when he took a loyalty oath to the Re- 
public while, at the same time, he worked illegally and pre- 
pared his escape across the border.” Trochta was sen- 
tenced to 25 years in prison. Up to this date, his sentence 
has not been commuted, nor have there been official re- 
ports on the release of Archbishop Beran, or Bishops Hlouch 
and Skoupy who were imprisoned earlier in the anti-Church 
campaign. It is possible, however, that the regime will take 
such steps in the near future in accordance with the pat- 
tern of events elsewhere in the area.* 

The most perceptible change in regime policy is the 
Party’s less uncompromising, though no less serious, attitude 





* According to a recent issue of the Swiss daily, Neue Zuercher 
Zeitung, the regime is gradually abolishing concentration camps 
for priests and nuns. All members of the Dominican Order are 
said to have been released with the exception of the former Prior 
of Prague, Dr. Jiri Vesely, and the Provincial Head of the Zeliv 
Monastery, who are reported to be seriously ill. All released 
Dominican priests, however, are not permitted.to return to their 
religious lives but must now find jobs elsewhere. The nuns, who 
have not yet been released, are reported to have been given priv- 
ileges such as working for some charity institutions, and making 
family visits. 
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towards religious “obscurantism.” In 2 December 1953 
speech to the Party Central Committee, First Secretary 
Antonin Novotny declared (Rude Pravo |Prague}|, Decem- 
1953): ‘The most widespread and most dangerous 
concepts we face are bourgeois nationalism, social democra- 
tis, Masarykism, and religious obscurantism.” Since then, 
Party propagandists have continually pointed out that re- 
ligion is incompatible with Communism and that Party 
members cannot be believers; the emphasis, however, has 
been on education rather than pressure persecution. 
Further, the Communists have made a sharp distinction 
be'ween Party members and _ the Nova Mysl 
, May 1954, summed up this difference by stating: 
“I; religion is a private affair of the citizen in so far as the 
State is concerned, it is not and cannot be a private affair 
of the Communist Party members.” When dealing with re- 
ligious influence among the masses, propagandists have in- 
dicated that atheism is a long-range rather than an imme- 
diate goal, a product of social development and persistent 
enlightenment. They have also insisted that religion can- 
noi be eradicated in one blow, and that threats, insults and 
superficial lectures will succeed only in offending believers. 

rhe program of “enlightenment” 
ticularly to Party members; they 
“atheistic propaganda” 


bei 


or 


masses 
Prague ) 


* has been applied par- 
are the chief target of 
in the present period, and when 
discussing religious influence among them, the regime has 
often adopted a tone of urgency. 
article in Nova Mysl declared: 


The above-mentioned 


“This question [i.e., religion not being a private affair 
of Communists] has always been obscured by opportunists 
who misconstrued the Marxist slogan to apply to the 
Party too. This was done by 
the Slansky band, 
Communist world view 


the Social Democrats 
which spread the that 
is reconcilable with religion, 


.The 


and the 


faith 
Party is not and cannot 

The Party, however, 
does not ask of its members a mere formal faithlessness; 
it leads them to change their 
sistent education to a scientific 


view 


and church membership. 
be neutral towards religion. 
world view through con- 
world view, to an uncom- 
promising attitude towards superstition and obscurantism.” 


\nother article on the same subject appeared in Rud. 
Pravo (Prague), October 10, 1954, which placed specific 
emphasis on the connection between the “fight against re- 
ligion” and “the struggle for the victory of socialism and 
communism.” “Liberation from religious prejudices,” the 
newspaper wrote, “cannot be separated from the building 
of a socialist society. Only when the masses become com- 
pletely part of the construction of the new social order, will 
they be persuaded, on the basis of their own experiences, 
that it is they themselves, and not supernatural beings, who 
transform society and nature and build a new world.” Rude 
Pravo then pointed out that although the “constitution” 
safeguards freedom of conscience, freedom of religion “does 
net mean that our state will idly permit the misuse of re- 
ligion for anti-State purposes” 


“Slanderers of Marxism and our peoplé—the traitorous 
exiles from the West—from time to time pretend to have 
a touching interest in religious freedom in our State. They 
proclaim lies on all sides to the effect that in our republic 


Between Two Stools 


Teacher holds book entitled “Scientific Concept of the Universe” 
in one hand, rosary in the other. 

“Il believe in the material origin of the world as do great sci- 
entists.” 

“You have dirt on your forehead!” 

“That’s because I observe Ash-Wednesday.” 


Ucitelske Noviny (Prague), October 6, 1955 


there is no religious freedom is being 


that they 


and that religion 


. persecuted. However, it is clear to everyone 
not really interested in religion at all; they just use it 

pretext. What really interested is end- 
less agitation against our people’s democratic order, the 
renewal of capitalism in our country, 


our people, 


are 
as a they are 
the exploitation of 
the return of factories and banks to capitalists, 
and of the land to big landowners. . . .” 


After proclaiming the 
the Communist State 


“religious freedom” guaranteed by 
, Rude Pravo focussed on the ideology 
of Party members, declaring that * 


Party for a 


there is no room in the 
religion, for 
field to bourgeois and religious ideology.” 

cautioned, that “rightist, 
cratic viewpoints which advocate a 


free profession of leaving a free 
The 
basically 
fight against religion 
through administrative measures, are equally dangerous as 


expressions of petty bourgeois radicalism and leftism.” 


new spaper 


however, social demo- 


“Instead of advocating the necessary education of Party 
members in the spirit of 
afflicted with this disease} fall prey a petty be 
phraseology of a ‘revolutionary’ war with God and reli- 
gious prejudices. which insult the convictions of believing 
members of the Party. Through the organization of 
the Year of Party through propaganda work 

. We are creating conditions which will enable all Party 
members and candidates to adhere as soon as possible to 
the foundations of our scientific view. 
do not expel those comrades . . . who still have 
to terms with religion; on the contrary, we 
ridding themselves of these prejudices.” 


Marxism-Leninism 


people 


to yurgeois 


Schooling, 


There fore , we 
not come 


aid them in 


By constantly proclaiming their loyalty to the govern- 
ment, the pro-regime clergy also fulfill an important func- 
tion in the Communist campaign to win the population 
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over to “Socialism.” Presumably the clergy will no longer 
exist once the victory of Socialism—and thus atheism—is 
secured; in the meantime, however, their so-called peace 
meetings and pronouncements in support of Party policy 
are widely publicized. A typical example of the “patriotic 
priests” activities in the present period was a pastoral 
letter published in Lidova Demokracie (Prague), May 7, 
1955, in honor of “Liberation Day”: 

“The most holy thing for us today is the maintenance 
of world peace. Therefore, we extend our arms to those 
who ten years ago brought us peace and liberty, the 
Soviet Union, and also to all other people of good will 
who live in the People’s Democratic Republics and all 
other countries of the world. For ten years we have talked 
in the spirit of peace, and we shall fight against all at- 
tempts to disrupt the beautiful life of our country. We 
know that our standpoint is strong, because those who 
liberated us ten years ago continue to protect our inde- 
pendence and support our desire for peace.” 


The Prague News Letter (Prague), February 19, 1955, 
printed an article by the Bishop of Hradec Kralove to the 
effect that the Church believes that “when our people 
overturned the rule of . . . capitalist autocrats and chose a 
form of government which best corresponded to its needs, 
it used, according to the teachings of the Catholic Church, 
its full rights.” And Katolicke Noviny. (Prague), August 
8, 1954, saw fit to point out that the Church had always 
criticized wealth and that ownership is not an unlimited 
right of a believing Christian. “Society has the right to im- 
pose limitations on the undisciplined will of the individual, 
to force private property to fulfill its obligations to society. 
... Unfortunately, these realities were not taught to believ- 
ers, or if so, not emphatically, and therefore today some 
believers do not understand the realization of economic and 
social reforms which amount to nothing but liquidation of 
the use of property against one’s fellow men, against the 
people.” 


The Jews 


For the Jews also, the situagion seems to have improved 
slightly in the post-Stalinist period. The easing of pressure 
has been manifested mainly on two levels: indications of 
greater tolerance of Jewish culture and signs that more 
Jews will be permitted to emigrate to Israel in the near 
future. In general, however, conditions are substantially 
the same. Jewish religious leaders suffer the same restric- 
tions as those imposed on clergymen of other denomina- 
tions, Jewish publications, where they exist, are under strict 
regime control, and international Jewish organizations have 
not been allowed to resume their activities. 

Further, although there has been no revival of the “anti- 
cosmopolitanism” and “anti-Zionist” campaign that swept 
the area in the latter days of Stalin’s rule, the present 
Soviet Middle East policy has given rise to the fear of 
renewed anti-Semitic attacks. From the Soviet Union 
there are reports of recent arrests of Jews and searches of 
hundreds of Jewish homes. At the same time, however, 
there has also been news of the release of some Jewish 
writers imprisoned late in 1948 and 1949, and of talk 








among Soviet Jews about the publication of a Yiddish 
newspaper. 

In Romania, with an estimated 250,000 Jews, the atmos- 
phere has improved considerably since the spring of 1954, 
when the regime conducted a series of trials of “Zionis~” 
personalities. The proceedings were kept secret, and n 
the sentences and accusations which were made public, 
the regime declared tersely that the accused had been 
found guilty of subversive activities, such as “Zionist ac- 
tivities, clandestine meetings and continued contacts with 
the Israeli legation in Bucharest.” Unlike the earlicr 
Slansky trial in Czechoslovakia, the secret trials of Ro- 
manian Jews indicated that the regime wished to avoid a 
large-scale “anti-Zionist” propaganda campaign, although 
it was intent on condemning “espionage” for the pro-West 
Israeli government. 

This impression was confirmed in June 1954, when the 
Communist regime drafted a protest note to the Israeli 
government complaining about the latter’s campaign to 
“defame” the Bucharest government. The note referred 
to an April trial in Romania which had not been mentioned 
in the regime press, and declared that the defendants had 
been “in the service of certain foreign powers” and had 
thus “committed espionage against the Romanian State.” 
At the same time, the note repudiated Israeli accusations 
that the sentences had been given solely on the grounds 
of Zionism and deplored “interference in the internal af- 
fairs of another State.”* 

On July 20, 1954, the Israeli Foreign Minister sent a 
note to the Romanian regime rejecting the Communist 
protest and indicating that the Gheorghiu-Dej government 
could easily obtain a favorable reaction in Israel and among 
Jews throughout the world by allowing Jewish emigration 
to Israel to resume. The note also pointed out that con- 
trary to Romanian allegations that thousands of Jews in 
Israel had asked for permission to return to their former 
countries, only 230 had returned to Romania. To these 
230, the note opposed thousands of prospective emigrants 
to Israel, who had been refused exit visas by the Romanian 
regime. Relations between the two countries worsened in 
September 1954, when the First Secretary of the Israeli 
legation in Bucharest was ordered to leave the country. 

In the past few months there has been some indication 
that many of the Jews sentenced in 1954 have been re- 
leased from jail. Further, there have been signs that the 
regime will permit resumption of emigration to Israel, al- 
though on a limited scale. According to the Israeli For- 
eign Ministry, there are more than 60,000 Jews in Roma- 
nia who want to go to Israel; according to refugee reports 
exit visas will probably be granted only to older people 
wishing to join families there. 

The question of emigration to Israel seems to be crucial 
for Jews in all the captive nations. Reports state that at 
least 50 percent of Hungary’s estimated 120,000 Jews have 
asked for permission to go to Israel. There is probably 
also a large percentage of Bulgaria’s remaining 4,000 and 


* According to the World Jewish Congress, one trial took place 
on April 28 in Bucharest, and two others in March. 
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Czechoslovakia’s 10,000-15,000 Jews who want to become 
Israeli citizens, although accurate information is hard to 
obtain. Large numbers of East European Jews emigrated 
prior to 1952, before the Communists decided to stop the 
exodus.* The following chart shows emigration figures from 
1952 through July 1955; the figures indicate that in the 
first seven months of 1955, more Jews were allowed out of 
Romania, Hungary and Poland than in 1954: 


January through 
July 1955 
ulgaria 461 359 201 75 
Poland 264 225 112 244 
omania 3,712 61 53 104 
lungary 133 224 54 154 
(‘zechoslovakia . 24 16 0 0 


1952 1953 1954 


Pr 885 420 577 


ln accordance with their present attitude towards the 
Church, the Communists seem to have adopted a more 
“conciliatory” official attitude towards Jewish religious 
leaders. In Romania, for instance, Chief Rabbi Moses 
Rosen was mentioned recently as having participated in 
several “peace rallies,” and it was reported that on the 
eleventh anniversary of “Liberation Day,” Gheorghiu-Dej. 
invited a group of rabbis to his home and permitted him- 
self to be photographed with them. 

In Poland, with approximately 40,000-50,000 Jews, as 
compared with a prewar Jewish population of 3,500,000, 
the same trend is evident. Special meetings and exhibi- 
tions were arranged for visiting Jewish delegations at the 
recent Warsaw Youth Festival, and Jewish folk choirs 
from Lodz and Swidnica gave a performance at the War- 
saw “Estrada” theater. It has also been reported that 
three synagogues in Cracow will be restored, although each 
of them is known to have not more than 30-40 faithful. 

Strict regime control of Jewish religious and cultural 
activities still continues, however. Although the Warsaw 
Jewish newspaper Volkstimme still exists, it amounts to 
nothing more than a Party newspaper printed in Yiddish. 
The same can be said of Yiddish programs broadcast over 
Radio Warsaw.** And the activities of the Warsaw Jewish 
Historical Institute, under the directorship of Ber Mark, 
are said to consist chiefly in rewriting history to fit Com- 
munist policy.*** Since the war, the Polish regime has 
made attempts to woo the Jewish community by building 
up the notion of a so-called Polish Jewry, with Jewish 
schools, Jewish literature and Jewish newspapers. The 
Jewish schools, however, are regime-dominated and _ re- 
puted to be poor, and the Jewish theater, which recently 


*In 1950, 1,000 Jews emigrated from Bulgaria, 25,071 from 
Poland, 47,041 from Romania, 2,302 from Hungary and 263 
from Czechoslovakia. In 1951, 1,142 came from Bulgaria, 2,529 
from Poland, 40,625 from Romania and 150 from Czechoslovakia. 

The above chart is based on figures obtained from Israeli 
sources in New York. Since these figures are not derived from 
Communist sources there is no data on the mode of exit, that is, 
whether regime-sanctioned or not. 

** Radio Bucharest and Radio Warsaw are the only Communist 
radios in Eastern Europe to broadcast in Yiddish. 


Patriarch Alexei of Russia 


Tsarkoven Vestnik (Sofia), November 27, 1954 


was given a hall in the Warsaw Palace of Culture, came 
under criticism by non-Jewish writers for having a gener- 
ally “non-Jewish” repertory. 

As compared with the previous anti-Semitic campaign 
in Stalin’s era, the denunciation of the Joint Distribution 
Committee in Hungary, and the anti-Zionist aspect of the 
Slansky trial in Czechoslovakia, the present situation of 
Jews appears to have improved. How long Communists 
will maintain their present attitude of “tolerance” towards 
all religious groups behind the Iron Curtain remains to 
be seen. It is clear at present that although a definite re- 
laxation has occurred, the Soviets have merely changed 
their tactics and have altered neither the essence of their 
policy nor their goals. 

*** The Institute publishes a quarterly called Bletter far 
Geschichte, which has recently attempted to prove that without 
Stalin there would have been no revolt of the Warsaw ghetto, 
that without the Communist Party there would have been no 
Jewish resistance against the Nazis, and that all Jewish traitors, 
Gestapo agents and the like were Zionists, Jewish Sccial Demo- 
crats and members of the Jewish bourgeoisie. The Institute also 
contributes its share to the anti-Adenauer campaign. 



























































tional life > 


Roads to ‘Socialism’ 


The confusion now prevailing in the Polish Communist Party as a result of the recent “thaw” in Polish na- 
and signs of Soviet willingness to permit the captive nations a greater degree of autonomy than 


hitherto, were reflected in an unsigned article in Nowe Drogi (Warsaw), October. Entitled “For an Increase 
of Our Creative Effort and Ideological Work,” the article presented the most outspoken recent statement on 


the right of a captive nation to take its own, “specific” 


road to Socialism. While the article follows and ex- 


pands on Khrushchev’s June statement in Belgrade to the effect that “different social systems and different 
forms of development of Socialism are the exclusive business of the peoples of the respective countries,” it also 
attempts to guard against “misunderstandings” of the new policy. This latest general line was laid down 
originally in Kommunist, the Soviet theoretical magazine, No. 14, September 1955, and was repeated in the 


following issue. 








66 ECENTLY, the states belonging to the peace camp 


. under Soviet leadership have taken a series of 
decisive steps aimed at the relaxation of interna- 
tional tensions. . . . z A general attack against backward fields 
in our political and cultural life has [also] been launched by 
our entire camp. . .. In connection with the activities car- 
ried out by our Party . . . there appeared in certain circles, 
and even among less ideologically experienced comrades, 
some influences hostile to the Party, some doubts and also 
some harmful confusion and ideological chaos. . . . The 
most characteristic feature of this atmosphere are nihilistic 
tendencies to disregard the achievements . . . of the last ten 
years, particularly in the field of culture and morality. 
Those who are under the influence of this atmosphere . . . 
try to give a one-sided, negative and distorted picture of our 
reality. There also appear tendencies to revise our 
ideological principles, attempts at an allegedly creative 
‘supplementation’ of Marxism. . . . In place of Marxist cri- 
teria of the class struggle . . . there appear various vague, 
abstract ‘moral’ criteria... . 

“The science of the class struggle and the Party’s 
leading role in that struggle and in building new forms of 
social life are being opposed by concepts of liberalism, 
solidarism, relativism, cultural autonomy, . . . an autonomy 
conceived as being independent of the class struggle, of 
politics and of the Party leadership. 

“The fact that in the recent period alien opinions have 
been accepted in certain circles, and that among some 
Party members there were stronger . . . signs of misunder- 
standing of the Party line, is proof of the weakness of our 
ideological front. . . . Unfortunately, many events which 
have taken place recently, as well as the bold new steps 
taken in the USSR and in our country in many sectors... 
have not yet found a proper theoretical explanation. 


On Socialism 

“Basically, the road of all countries constructing Social- 
ism and Communism is a common one. That is also why 
the great historical experiences of the [Soviet Communist 
Party] and of the Soviet peoples . . . are so valuable. Yet 
how often we forget the significance . . . of Lenin’s words: 

**All nations will achieve Socialism. This is inevitable; 
but all of them will achieve Socialism in various ways, each 
will contribute something of its own to this or that form of 
democracy, to this or that kind of proletarian dictatorship, 
to this or that tempo of Socialist transformation in various 





fields of social life. From the theoretical point of view 
nothing is more meaningless, and from the point of view 
of conducting practical affairs, nothing is more ludicrous 
than to portray the future in this respect in a uniform gray 
color in the name of historical materialism.’ 

“We have paid too little attention to that which is innate 
in our movement, in our historical road, in our methods of 
construction, in our struggle and slogans, to that which 
arises from the specific conditions in the development of 
our country and from our historical past. . . . 

“The specific conditions of the historical period during 
which our People’s Revolution took place and our transfor- 
mation is now taking place, our own development and his- 
torical tradition, the present international situation in 
which we are building a new system, Poland’s membership 
in the powerful Socialist Camp—all these phenomena can- 
not but influence the specific nature of our road to Social- 
ism, and they cannot but modify this road, which is basically 
a common one... . 


“Is it not clear that we have subjected all this to insuffi- 
cient scrutiny, that we have made generalizations and 
failed to consider [these facts] in our theoretical works? 
Our revolution gained victory under the banner of unity 
in the social and national liberation struggles. Our work in 
industrialization was carried out under different 
conditions, incomparably more favorable than in the USSR. 
The road of development of our agriculture is a specific 
one, our collectivization is taking place differently, the 
methods of bringing it about and its tempo are different 
than in the USSR, and many phases in the course of the 
class struggle are different in our country. 


“The theoretical thinking in the Party has thus far failed 
to take up problems so vital to our Socialist construction, 
such as, for example, the generalization of experiences in 

. allocating productive forces, the great qualitative and 
quantitative changes which took place and continue to 
take place within the working class, and the structural 
changes taking place in agriculture. The process of migra- 
tion and demographic movements—matters of great eco- 
nomic and social importance—demand analysis and gen- 
eralization. We lack creative effort in the field of morality 
and cultural changes taking place in our country. Also, the 
Party, its activity and development in the course of the 
last decade, have not yet become the subject of penetrating 
study and creative generalization. 
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Transportation in Poland’ 


This is the first of a series of articles analyzing the development and organization of 
transportation in Eastern Europe. 


The Inter-War Period 


Poland emerged from the First World War with a trans- 
port system inherited from Prussia, Austria and Czarist 
Russia—the three powers which partitioned Poland in the 
eigliteenth century. The policies of those powers had been 
to integrate the Polish territories into their own economic 
and military systems, and this left the new country with 
traisport facilities poorly adapted to its own national re- 
quirements. The inland waterways, once main arteries of 
domestic commerce, had been neglected. The rail- 
wa\s were a tripartite relic of the occupation, without 
proper connections and poorly distributed. Poland had no 
maritime port of her own, though this was partly offset by 
her access to the free port of Danzig. 

‘he railroads were by far the most important means of 
transport from the standpoint of internal trade; in 1938 
they carried nearly all of the freight traffic (see Freight 
Traffic table). About 2,000 kilometers of new track were 
built between the wars, a figure which compares favorably 
with more recent achievements under the Six Year Plan. 


Enough new rolling stock was acquired to meet even the 
highest which has led 
some writers sympathetic to the Communist regime to 
charge that between the wars the Polish railways were 
wasteful of their rolling stock. In 1937 Poland had 5.4 
kilometers of track per 10,000 population, as compared with 
Czechoslovakia (8.9), Germany (8.0), and France (10.1). 

Poland also developed its merchant marine and its port 
facilities. In addition to facilities in the free city of Danzig, 
a new port was constructed at Gdynia on Polish territory, 
and by 1938 this port had a greater traffic than Danzig. 
Roads and inland waterways, on the other hand, were not 
developed and played no significant role in the transport 
of goods (see Freight Traffic table 


seasonal requirements—a situation 


War and Reconstruction 


In 1939 Poland again vanished from the map of Europe. 
When it reappeared after the Second World War its ter- 
* Most of the material in this article was taken from a study 
by Adam Rudzki, Polish Transport, Organization and Economics, 
to be published by The Mid-European Studies Center, New York. 


Type of plane used by Polish airline, apparently replica of American DC-3. Left chart shows 1949-55 target of 95% increase in passenger 


transport, right, target of 455% rise in freight transport. 
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ritory was smaller by a fifth and its population by a third. 
With respect to transport, however, its potential facilitics 
were greater than before the war. The eastern area lost to 


the Soviets was less developed than the Western Territories 


gained from Germany. Thus the total length of railway 
track in operation increased in spite of war destruction, 
from 18,000 kilometers in 1937 to 20,000 in 1946." The net- 
work of hard-surfaced roads grew from 60,000 in 1937 to 
96,000 in 1947.* Though some insignificant waterways were 
lost, Poland retained the Vistula and gained access to the 
Oder River. This river is an excellent year-round waterway ; 
it connects the industrial center of Silesia to the Baltic 
through the port of Szczecin, and in 1948 it carried over 
60 percent of all Polish waterway freight.* Because of these 
radical changes in territory and facilities, it is hard to draw 
exact comparisons between prewar and postwar accomplish- 
ments in transportation. Even if the effort involved in re- 
pairing war damage is fully taken into account, such 
comparisons are likely to exaggerate postwar achievements. 

The transition to a Communist regime did not require 
many changes in the organization of transport, since most 
activities were either owned or effectively controlled by the 
State. The prewar Polish railways were almost entirely a 
State enterprise run by the Ministry of Transport. Air 
transport and most of the merchant marine were also State- 
owned. Though some of the port installations were private- 
ly-owned and operated, the seaports themselves were the 
property of either the State or some public authority. The 
chief exception to this State predominance was traffic on 
roads and inland waterways, but these forms of transport 
were of secondary importance. 

The war destroyed or immobilized a large portion of the 
transport facilities. Destruction on the railroads amounted 
to half of the trackage, nearly half of the bridges, more than 
a third of all buildings and two fifths of the water supply 
stations.* It has been estimated that more than 80 percent 
of the rolling stock was left unusable. Similar damage was 
inflicted on rivers, canals, seaports and roads. The first job 
was to clear away the debris and to mobilize whatever re- 
sources were available. In ]946, 40.8 percent of total 
national investment went to the rehabilitation of transport 
and communications.° 

In 1947 came the Three Year Plan for Economic Re- 
construction (1947-1949). As its name implied, the main 
emphasis of the plan was on reconstruction of existing 
facilities. “Essential investments . . . should include expan- 
sion of the capacity of the existing transport network (rail- 
ways, waterways, highways, telecommunication and ports) 
and should take the form of reconstruction of workshops 
and investment in rolling stock and ancillary equipment. 


1 Concise Statistical Yearbook of Poland, Glasgow, 1944, p. 82, 
and A. Chlebowczyk, Prace Instytutu Gospodarstwa Narodowego, 
1947, No. 1. 


2 Rocznik Statystyczny 1949, Warsaw, 1950. 
3 Rocznik Statystyczny 1949. 


4L. Gehorsam, Komunikacja Kolejowa w Planie 6 Letnim, 
Warsaw, 1952, p. 9. 


5 O. Lange, Ekonomista, Warsaw, III Quarter, 1954, p. 3. 
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Transport investment should not provide for any extension 
of the existing network, except when indispensable. . . .”* 
The importance attached to the rebuilding of transport can 
be seen from the fact that in 1947, the first year of the plan, 
transport and tclecommunications accounted for 27.5 per- 
cent of total investment. Afterward the major emphasis 
shifted to industry and the share of transport and te e- 
communications fell to 25 percent in 1948 and 18 percent 
in 1949." 


The Six Year Plan 


In 1948 the Communists took absolute State power and 
economic planning began to take the familiar Stalinist 
shape. The Three Year Plan was followed in 1949 by the 
Six Year Plan, which aimed at a rapid development of ‘n- 
dustrial production. The share of total investment going to 
transport and communications was to be 14.9 percent, con- 
siderably less than under the Three Year Plan. In 1950 ihe 
actual investment in transport and communications was 
16.2 percent of the total, and it declined in 1951 to 15.7 
percent, in 1952 to 13.4 percent and in 1953 and 1954 to 
12.2 percent.® 

The policy of the planners was to increase the output of 
the railroads by raising their operating efficiency rather than 
their capacity. While the level of industrial production was 
expected to rise over the six years by 150 percent, and the 
volume of freight on the railroads by 86 percent, the num- 
ber of freight cars was to rise by only 21 percent. As one 
transport expert wrote, “We will try to limit the need {or 
a rise in the figures of rolling stock through better use of 
the locomotives and cars we now possess. . . . Our ideal 
would be to carry the big transport load foreseen at the end 
of the Six Year Plan with the same amount of rolling stock 
we had at its beginning.””® 

Another writer quoted from the following passage in a 
speech by Stalin:*° 


the task is to curb all those elements among thé 
business managers, engineers, and technical workers who ob- 
stinately cling to the old, do not want to advance, and sys- 
tematically hinder the development of the Stakhanov 
. Take, for instance, the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Railways. In the central apparatus of that Com- 
missariat there was until recently a group of professors, 
engineers, and other experts—among them Communists- 
who assured everybody that a commercial speed of 13 or 
14 kilometers per hour was.a limit that could not be ex- 
ceeded without contradicting ‘the science of railway opera- 
tion.’ . . . Of course, we had to give these esteemed indi- 
viduals a light tap on the jaw and very politely remove 


movement. 


6 Polish National Economic Plan, Warsaw, 1946 (published in 
English). 


7 Gospodarka Planowa, Warsaw, July 1954. 
8 Tbid. 
® B. Cywinski, Gospodarka Planowa, 1949, No. 3. 


10],, Gehorsam, Komunikacja Kolejowa w Planie 6 letnim, 
Warsaw, 1952, p. 17. The passage of Stalin’s occurs in Problems 
of Leninism, 1940 (English edition), pp. 557-8. 
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Map illustrates traffic volume on main Polish railways—the thicker the lines, the greater daily traffic. 


them from the central apparatus of the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Railways. “Applause.| And what is the result? 
We now have a commercial speed of 18 and 19 kilometers 
per hour. [Applause.}” 


Later on in the Six Year Plan statements became more 
realistic. After noting some of the practical difficulties in- 
volved in operating the railroads at forced draft, Vice 
Premier Jedrychowski said in October, 1952, that the 
railroads were working “in some cases without the reserves 


{tlas Geograficzny ( Warsaw). 1954 


necessary even in a planned economy.”'' And in 1954 Vice 
Premier H. Minc emphasized the need for reserves of freight 
cars and locomotives “to avoid difficulties in transportation 
caused by unforeseen circumstances.” ?* 


Although many of the original goals set by the Six Year 


Plan have had to be reduced subsequently, the performance 


11 Opening speech at the National Conference of Transport 
Services in Warsaw, reported in Transport, Warsaw, 1952, No. 11, 
p. +03. 

* Hilary Minc, Nowe Drogi, Warsaw. 1954, No. 3, p. 117 


































































































































































































































































































in most areas of transport has been fairly impressive. The 
total amount of goods carried by all transport services in 
1954 was apparent'y more than 80 percent larger than in 
1949. Railway freight rose by 61 percent, ocean shipping 
by 81 percent, traffic on waterways by 300 percent and that 
on roads by 489 fercent. More detailed estimates of per- 
formance, based on official reports of plan fulfillment, will 
be found in the Freight Traffic table. The following dis- 
cussion traces the development of each segment of transport 
separately. 


Railroads 

The authors of -he Three Year Plan based their targets 
for railroad development on the prediction that in 1949 the 
volume of freight would be 75 percent above the prewar 
level; they therefore set a goal of 6,000 locomotives, 11,200 
coaches and 200,000 freight cars. Although officially their 
prediction as to freight volume turned out to be correct 

see Freight Traffic table), the planned levels of rolling 
stock were not achieved. Rolling stock available in 1949 
numbered about 5,800 locomotives, 9,400 coaches and 
176,000 freight cars.’* Under the Six Year Plan the “Stak- 
hanovizing” of the railroads was made explicit: the volume 
of freight was to rise by 86 percent, the number of freight 
cars by only 21 percent. 

The capacity of the rolling stock industry appears to have 
been considerably greater than the demands made upon it 
by Polish railways. Before the war it had no difficulty in 
supplying all the equipment needed, and after the war its 
capacity was expanded by the addition of several German 
factories. The average yearly production of locomotives 
from 1947 to 1951 was 226; in 1949 more than 15,000 
freight cars were produced.’* At this rate the industry 
should have been able to supply the railroads with 90,000 
freight cars under the Six Year Plan, instead of the project- 
ed 37,000. Part of the discrepancy between the amount of 
rolling stock made available in Poland and capacity to pro- 
duce it can be explained by deliveries to the USSR: and 
it is also attributable to lack of raw materials or, more pre- 
cisely, to the fact that other industries were given higher 
priorities. Further, there is evidence that some of the dif- 
ference went into replacing obsolete equipment. Thus, dur- 
ing the years 1949-1954, 1,000 locomotives were produced 
for the railroads, but according to official and semi-official 
sources the number of locomotives in operation in 1955 
was not expected to be much greater than in 1949."° 

The authors of the Six Year Plan hoped to increase the 
operating efficiency of the railroads in a number of specific 
ways. According to one writer, the average freight train 





13 No figures were published for 1949, but it was possible to esti- 
mate them on the basis of figures for 1948 published in Rocznik 
Polityczny i Gospodarcze, 1948, p. 731, with the aid of indexes 
given by W. Romanko in Zycie Gospodarcze, Vol. VI (1951), 
No. 5. 


14R. P. Rochlin, Die Wirtschaft Polens von 1945 bis 1952, Ber- 
lin, Duncker & Humblot, p. 81, and Polish Facts and Figures, Lon- 
don, No. 118, October 1948. 


15 §. Wrobel, Zycie Gospodarcze, 1954, No. 18, p. 695, and L. 
Gehorsam, Komunikacja Kolejowa w Planie 6 letnim, Warsaw, 
1952, pp. 41, 51, 52. 


spent only 16 percent of its time on the run; the rest of its 
time was consumed in shunting operations, intermediate 
stops, loading and unloading.’® The aim was to reduce the 
turnaround time (the time between loadings) by 19 percent. 
At the same time the size of the load was to rise by 19 per- 
cent, trains were to be longer, and the average daily run of 
a locomotive was to increase by 23 percent. Electrification 
was also used to increase efficiency, and some experts were 
of the opinion that an electric road could move the same 
amount of goods with 20 percent fewer locomotives, 50 per- 
cent less coal and 30 percent fewer personnel.*? About 400 
kilometers of line were to be electrified during the Plan, in- 
cluding a line from Warsaw to Katowice with a branch to 
Lodz, as well as junctions at Warsaw, Gdynia-Gdansk and 
Katowice. By the end of 1954 the Warsaw-Katowice line 
had been electrified as far as Lodz; two more of Warsaw’s 
suburban lines had been electrified; and electric trains were 
running between Gdynia and Gdansk. Electric blocks and 
signals are being introduced on other heavily burdened 
lines, 

Other technical improvements planned included central 
mechanical switching, station blocks, and machinery for 
loading coal into locomotives. According to statements of 
the regime, in 1954 central mechanical switches reached 
70 percent of the total, station blocks had been installed at 
70 percent of all stations, and 64 percent of coaling was be- 
ing done mechanically. 

Emphasis was also given to increasing the capacity and 
equipment of freight cars. By 1955, four-axle cars were to 
represent 14.3 percent of the total, as compared with 6 per- 
cent in 1949, and about 72 percent were to have automatic 
brakes. 

The campaign for greater efficiency has naturally not 
overlooked the organization of labor. Following the example 
of the Soviet Union, competitions have been organized 
among engineers to extend the daily run of their locomo- 
tives, and some of them have been made to cover as much 
as 700 kilometers in a day. Another form of competition 
induces crews to extend the time a locomotive runs before 
it is brought to the workshop for its regular check. Before 
the war a locomotive was supposed to be checked every 
60,000 kilometers, but now, it is claimed, some engine crews 
manage to go 200,000 kilometers without even rinsing their 
boilers.** 

So far as the rail network is concerned, the major em- 
phasis since the war has been on reconstruction and repair 
of existing lines. During the Six Year Plan, 704 kilometers 
of new track were to be built. Work on the tracks has been 
governed by the more urgent needs of the system, such as 
the reconstruction of important junctions, the elimination 
of bottlenecks and the servicing of industrial areas. A new 





16 L. Gehorsam, op. cit., p. 28. 


17 Transport, Warsaw, 1954, No. 2, and M. Rakowski and E. 
Ziolkowski, Socjalistyczna Elektryfikacja Polski, Warsaw, 1953, p. 
180. 


18Z. Zonik, Komunikacja i lacznosc w Planie Szescioletnim, 
Warsaw, 1951, p. 25; S. Wrobel in Przeglad Kolejowy, Warsaw, 
1952, No. 11; Gehorsam, op. cit.: Nowe Drogi, Warsaw, 1954, 
No. 3; Trybuna Ludu, Warsaw, Jan. 15 and Oct. 20, 1951; Trans- 
port, Warsaw, 1954, No. 7. 
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rail link between Lukow and Skierniewice was finished in 
1954; this shortens the distance on the East-West line be- 
tween Berlin and Brzesc, by-passing Warsaw. In the same 
way a line from Kolchowice to Zawiercie, finished in 1953, 
relieves the junction at Katowice of traffic passing between 
Gliwice and Warsaw. The network was also extended into 
a new part of Silesia by means of the Pyskowice-Lubliniec 
link, and about 200 kilometers of tracks were built to service 
the new Nowa Huta steelworks near Krakow. To get sand 
for the mining districts around Katowice, a 75-kilometer 
track was built to the country east of Sosnowiec. In 1952, 
a 45-kilometer connection was made between Kielce and 
Zabno.** 

According to regime indices of freight traffic, the rail- 
roads carried 211.5 million tons in 1954. This represents an 
increase of 60 percent over the tonnage carried in 1949 
and, while it now appears that the Plan goal of 86 percent 
will not be achieved, it is nevertheless a substantial accom- 
plishment. The actual freight traffic is in fact heavier than 
the official figures suggest, since they do not include freight 
transported through the country without unloading.*” Thus 
the rail traffic between East Germany and the Soviet Union 
does not figure in the statistics, nor does traffic passing be- 
tween Czechoslovakia or Hungary and the Soviet Union. 

Passenger traffic rose even more than freight traffic. In 
1954, the railroads carried 836 million passengers, an in- 
crease of 87 percent over 1949. This continues a trend that 
has been going on since the war (see Passenger Traffic 
table). This steep rise may be partly the result of reduced 
fares for workers and free travel privileges given workers 
on vacations, but mainly it reflects growing urbanization, 
with a consequent increase of travel between town and 
country. Another factor is the development of suburban 
commuting which resulted from the heavy war damage to 
large cities: a relatively large proportion of the population 


19 Transport, Warsaw, 1953, No. 11, p. 373, and 1954, No. 11, 
p. 349. Zycie Warszawy, Warsaw, Jan. 1, 1952. Polish Facts and 
Figures, London, Oct. 8, 1949, p. 4. Przeglad Kolejowy, Warsaw, 
1952, No. 5, p. 174. 


*0 A. Karpinski, Wykonanie narodowych planow gospodarczych 
1948-1952, Warsaw, 1952, p. 116. 


Rural transport showing peasants in front of cooperative. 
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now lives in suburbs or satellite towns. 

The following table of indices illustrates changes in ma- 
jor factors which have contributed to an increase in output 
of Polish railroads in recent years (1950== 100). The fig- 
ures for 1955 are not those of the original Six Year Plan 
but represent more recent, modified goals. 


1954 1955 


1951 


1952 l plan 


Static loading of 


freight cars 98.0 101.7 108.0 


Average net weight 


of freight trains... 102.8 105.6 3. ; 113.1 


Average daily run of 


locomotives 103.7. 106.0 23. T54,/ 


Use of coal per 1,000 
ton-kilometers .... 99, 98.4 
Average speed of 
freight trains 98.8 96.0 


Average °% of freight 


cars unfit for use.. 108.5 71.8 644 
Average daily run of 


a coach 103.8 107.9 106.9 107.9 


Poland also has a system of narrow-gauge railways, which 
are not of much importance compared with the standard- 
gauge lines. However, they are useful in local transporta- 
tion and in areas where good highways are lacking. In 1955 
they were said to have carried 6 percent as much freight as 
the standard-gauge railroads. In absolute figures this would 
be more than 11 million tons, as compared with 3 million 
for the waterways and 48 million for the roads. Total length 
of the narrow-gauge lines in 1948 was 2,500 kilometers. 


21 Figures for 1951-1954 from H. Wegner. Przeglad Kolejowy, 
Warsaw, 1954, No. 2, p. 41. Figures for 1955 derived from per- 
centages given by T. Swiderski, Przeglad Kolejowy, 1955, No. 1, 
ps 7. 





Under the Six Year Plan they were to be extended by the 
construction of 300 kilometers of new lines and the re- 
construction of 20( kilometers of inoperative lines. The 
width of the gauge varies from 600 to 1,000 millimeters, but 
750 millimeters is considered the most practical and some 
tracks are being changed to this width. 

During the war and shortly thereafter the Soviets con- 
verted about 5,000 kilometers of track to the Russian gauge. 
By 1948 these had apparently been reconverted to standard- 
gauge. Freight going to the Soviet Union is now handled 
either by transloading it at the border into Soviet cars or 
by dropping the undercarriage from standard-gauge cars 
and attaching a wide-gauge undercarriage. 


Roads 


The most striking development in postwar Polish trans- 
port has been the expansion in the use of roads. Before the 
war truck transport was a negligible factor in the traffic of 
goods, but in 1954 the volume of freight carried by State 
Automobile Transport reached about 40 million tons—al- 
most a fifth of the volume carried on the railroads. Since 
there is truck transport other than that of the State agency, 
the true importance of the roads is even greater. 

Roads and bridges were badly damaged in the war. 
The Three Year Plan called for the reconstruction or im- 
provement of 10,000 kilometers of roads and the rebuilding 
of 53,000 meters of bridges. There was no provision for the 
building of new roads. The investment budget of the Min- 
istry of Transport for 1948 assigned 17 percent of its funds 
to work on the roads, much more than was allotted to water- 
ways or air transport. During the three years an average of 
25,000 workers was employed at the task.** A substantial 
amount of rolling stock was imported, primarily from the 
USSR, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, and efforts were 
also made to develop the domestic production of cars and 
trucks. The goal of the Three Year Plan was a rolling stock 
of 20,900 cars and 41,400 trucks; the goal was apparently 
exceeded, and in 1949 the number of trucks in operation 
was reportedly 44,400, or more than five times as many as 
Poland had in 1939.” : 

The Six Year Plan called for the construction of 6,500 
kilometers of new hard-surface roads and the improvement 
of 850 kilometers of old roads. Eighteen big bridges were to 
be built, 12 of them over the Vistula, and three each over 
the Narew and the Oder. In addition, 30,000 meters of 
destroyed bridges were to be rebuilt and 5,000 meters of 
temporary bridges made permanent. All this was intended 
to increase the network of hard-surfaced roads by 6.8 per- 
cent, that of improved roads by 14 percent and the total 
length of bridges by 38 percent. Most of the new roads 
were to be local in nature, and concentrated where most 
needed. The number of trucks was expected to double over 
the six years, from 44,400 to 88,800. By 1955 State Automo- 


22 Panstwowy Plan Inwestycyjny na rok 1948, Warsaw, 1947, p. 
and E. Buszno, Drogownictwo w Planie 6 letnim, Warsaw, 
1953, p. 35 


9a 


23 Number of trucks in 1949 given in Transport, Warsaw, 1954. 
No. 7, p. 194. For 1939 the Concise Statistical Yearbook of Po- 
land, Glasgow, 1944, gives a figure of 8.6 thousand trucks. 
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bile Transport was scheduled to carry 70 million tons of 
goods. 

Figures on actual fulfillment of the Plan are very scarce. 
Neither the extent to which the road-building program 
has been carried out nor the total production of rolling 
stock are known. However, official figures have been pub- 
lished for road haulage by the State Automobile Transport 
in the years 1949-1954 (see Freight Traffic table). They 
show that S.A.T. trucks carried 38.9 million tons in 1954 as 
compared with 6.6 million in 1949. The goal of 70 million 
for 1955 set by the Six Year Plan was apparently drastically 
reduced to 46.7 million.** These figures do not by any means 
cover all of the trucking done in Poland: the various min- 
istries and industrial organizations all have their own 
trucks. In 1954, according to one source, the S.A.T. had 
only 11 percent of the total.*® In spite of its small propor- 
tion of total rolling stock, in 1953 S.A.T. carried 18 percent 
of the total volume of Polish freight traffic, while other 
trucking operations accounted for only 10 percent.” If 
this figure is accepted as reasonably accurate it implies that 
the total road haulage in 1953 was half again as much as 
that carried by S.A.T., or 48.4 million tons as compared 
with 31.2 million for S.A.T. alone. 

In recent years Poland has been trying to build up its own 
automobile production. Production of tractors began under 
the Three Year Plan at the Ursus plant near Warsaw; in 
1949, the Starachowice works began to produce trucks, and 
by spring of 1954 it had turned out 20,000 of them. A fac- 
tory in Zeran, near Warsaw, produces passenger cars and 
another in Lublin makes trucks. According to a rather 
doubtful index, total production in 1953 was ten times that 
of 1947. The factories at Ursus and Starachowice are said 
by one author to have reached the output of such firms as 
Opel and Daimler-Benz in West Germany. Starachowice 
produces several types of trucks: a three-and-a-half ton 
(STAR-20) ; a six ton road tractor (STAR-C-60) ; a dump 
truck (STAR-W-14); and a medium-size bus (STAR-A- 
50). The Lublin factory makes two-and-a-half ton trucks 
(Lublin-FSC-51) .** 

Many foreign makes are in use, nearly all of them im- 
ported from Communist countries. These include Russian 
passenger cars, trolleybuses and trucks, Czechoslovak pas- 
senger cars, buses and trucks and a Hungarian bus called 
‘““Mavag” used for urban transportation. 

Vice Minister for Road and Air Transport Burgin said 
in 1954 that 15,000 cars were privately owned, but that they 
were old and badly worn. New cars are reserved for official 
use and for State taxicab enterprises, but it is possible for 
private individuals to buy used cars from the State. 


24 J. Rustecki, Motoryzacja, Warsaw, 1955, No. 1, p. 1, 


25 J. Burgin, Vice Minister for Road and Air Transport, in Mo- 
toryzacja, 1954, No. 1, p. 1. He advocated expansion of S.A.T. to 
the point where it would operate 20 percent of the trucks. 


26 J. Marzec, Zycie Gospodarcze, 1954, No. 12, p. 459. 


27 Information on automobile production from following sources: 
A. Tymieniecki, Technika Motoryzacyjna, Warsaw, 1954, No. 7, 
p. 193; A. Rostocki, Rozwoj motoryzacji w Planie 6 letnim, 1951, 
pp. 74-76; T. Sokolowski and A. Rostocki, Transport Samochodowy, 
1952, pp. 31-42; Transport, 1954, No. 7, p. 194; J. Burgin, Mo- 
toryzacja, 1954, No. 1, p. 1; Transport, 1953, No. 11, p. 374. 











An article in Motoryzacja, No. 7, 1954, complained of a 
hortage of gasoline stations. Most of the pumps in use were 
f prewar vintage, and though the Six Year Plan called 
or increase in the number of gas stations, the increase 
jad been outrun by the rise in road traffic, and quite often 
rucks had to travel long distances just to get gas and oil. 
So far Polish transport has not been fully mechanized. 
SA great deal of hauling is still done by horses, particularly 
iver hort distances. Horse transport is being positively de- 
elopd and is not regarded as merely a stop-gap to make 
ip for shortages of motor vehicles. In 1951 the Ministry of 
Inter ial Trade used horses in 28 percent of its distribution, 
and (1e proportion grew in succeeding years to 40 percent 
n 1994. Horses were also used in a fourth of all transport 
onn-cted with industrial building in 1953. A recent article 
in 7 ansport maintained that while the continuation and 
deve| opment of horse transport might at first seem contrary 
10 th: principles of technical progress, this was not really 
o. li a “Socialist” society, the article stated, all economic 
phen »mena must be considered from the viewpoint of theit 
adva itages in a given stage of economic development.** The 
adva itages of horse transport over short distances can be 
ven in the following table taken from an article in Trans- 
port Warsaw) of January 1955 showing comparative costs 
mn 2lotys. 
























1 km. 2 km. 3 km. 5 km. 
Narrow-gauge railroad... 5 ) 16 25 
Horse-drawn carts ....... 10 17 27 13 
II Fg ear a a 21 23 26 29 


“Figures on horse transport from: Cz. Jasinski, Transport, 
1954, No. 4, p. 103; A. Modrakowski, Transport, 1954, No. 12, p. 


59 (the article referred to). 
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Entrance to lock of Klodnicki Canal in Upper Silesia. 


Inland Waterways 


Poland has a potentially good system of waterways, but 
at present it is not a significant means of transport. Propet 
development would be a major economic asset 
waterways offer an inexpensive means of transport for bulk 
commodities. 


because 


Poland’s industrial resources, and coal in 
particular, are centered in Upper Silesia around Katowice 
and Krakow. The distance from Katowice to the seaport 
of Szczecin is 536 kilometers by railroad; on the Oder 
River waterway Silesian points are between 600 and 700 
kilometers from Szczecin. The use of the Oder is there- 
fore vital for the cheap export of coal and import of 
iron ore. The Oder had been developed by the Ger- 
mans into a waterway capable of carrying barges of 
several hundred tons from the Baltic up to Kozle and 
through the “Adolf Hitler Canal” to Gliwice. 
the primary waterway in Poland. Another important river is 
the Vistula, but up to 1949 little had been done to: develop 
its potential as a waterway. The Vistula extends from the 
Baltic at Gdansk almost to Silesia where it is near to the 
upper part of the Oder. Navigation on it is confined mainly 
to the lower reaches between Warsaw and Gdansk, and is 


ind it Is now 


iowel Vistula 
is connected with the Oder through the Notec River and a 
canal at Bydgoszcz, making a waterway which is capable of 
accommodating boats of over 400 tons. : 


characterized by relatively short hauls. The 


The Six Year Plan provided for the construction of an 
East-West Waterway linking the Oder and the Vistula to 
the Soviet Union through the River Bug. Use will be made 
of the existing connection between the Oder and the Vistula 
mentioned above, improving it by regulating. dredging and 
reconstructing locks, and extending it by regulating and 
partially canalizing the Bug between Modlin on the Vistula 
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and Brzesc (Brest-Litovsk) on the Polish-Soviet frontier. 
This project stems from the 18th century, when the Bug 
and the Pripet were joined by a canal big enough for timber 
rafts: the canal was reconstructed between the two world 
wars and a number of sluices were built. A canal already 
exists between the Bug and Pripet rivers in the USSR, 
and the Pripet in turn is a tributary of the Dnieper. Thus 
the East-West Waterway will eventually allow the exchange 
of coal and iron ore between Silesia and Krivo: Rog in the 
Ukraine. The Polish press has been remarkably silent about 
progress on these works. 

The same lack of publicity applies to other waterway de- 
velopments scheduled under the Six Year Plan. Among 
them were improvement of navigation and flood control 
on the Vistula, Oder and various smaller rivers, with em- 
phasis on the Vistula. A number of reservoirs and sluices 
were to be built, and work was to begin on a modern river 
port for Warsaw at Zeran. Whether all of these projects 
are being carried out is not clear from published informa- 
tion. It is significant, in view of the discontinuance of such 
projects in the Soviet Union and some Satellites in the 
immediate post-Stalin era, that at the end of 1952 Vice 
Premier Jedrychowski alluded to the difficulty of under- 
taking extensive work on the waterways because of other 
urgent economic problems. At the same time he said: 


“. .. The backwardness of our water transportation system 
may best be seen when compared with the entire transpor- 
tation set-up; it amounts to only one percent, whereas in 
other countries which have developed their water trans- 
portation, it accounts for 25 to 33% percent of the total 
volume of transportation. In view of this fact, our rail- 
road system is too heavily burdened . . . our main river, 
the Vistula, still remains only half-widened. .. .” (Try- 
buna Ludu, November 18, 1952. 


Mention has often been made of a Thirty Year Plan for 
Polish waterways. This project would create a ring of water- 
ways based on the Oder and the Vistula and would be 
joined by the East-West Waterway to both the German and 
the Soviet water systems. It would involve improving the 
Oder and the Vistula to tht point where vessels of 1,000 
tons could navigate the whole length of the Oder up to 
Silesia and the lower half of the Vistula between Warsaw 
and Gdansk. In addition it would connect the upper parts 
of the Oder and Vistula by means of a canal passing 
through Gliwice. Further improvement of the upper Vis- 
tula would enable the new steelworks at Nowa Huta, near 
Krakow, to draw its iron ore from the Soviet Union through 
the Bug and the Dnieper rivers. By the year 1980 this system 
of waterways would be able to transport 33 million metric 
tons a year. 

Another popular project is the Oder-Danube canal. This 
would begin on the upper Oder at Kozle and cross Czech- 
oslovakia through the Moravian Gap to Prerov, going down 
the March River to the Danube at Bratislava. Such a water- 
way would encourage north-south trade in East Europe, 
particularly the exchange of Polish and Czechoslovakian 
coal for grain from the Danubian countries. It would also 
join the Black Sea to the Baltic. The Oder-Danube Canal 
has been talked about ever since the nineteenth century, 


and plans were first made for it by the Austro-Hungariar 
government in 1910. It was widely discussed in Czech. 
lovakia and Poland after the last war and became a forma! 
part of a Transport Agreement signed by the two countries 
in 1947.*° However, no mention of an actual time-tabl 
for construction was made in either the Six Year Plan 
in the advance publicity for the next Five Year Plan. 

Information on floating stock is limited. Under the Six 
Year Plan the total power of tugs was expected to be 5 
percent greater in 1955 than in 1950, and the total capacit, 
of barges 54 percent greater. An effort was made to increas 
the performance of the Oder fleet by such means as night 
navigation, paying workers according to ton-kilometers ex. 
ecuted, extending hours of work for tugs and setting rigid 
work norms for loading and unloading. By the end of th 
Six Year Plan it was expected that the Oder would carry 5 
million tons per year downstream and 3.5 million upstream 

According to percentages published in the regime pres 
the volume of freight carried on the waterways rose from 
1949 to 1954 by approximately 300 percent, or from 1 inil- 
lion metric tons to 4 million (see Freight Traffic table 
Passenger traffic rose from .6 million to 1.1 million. Pas- 
senger traffic is concentrated on the Vistula and consists 
largely of vacationers. 


Seaports 


Poland’s postwar frontiers extended her seacoast from 
140 kilometers to 500, and gave her, in addition to sev- 
eral small parts, the valuable port of Szczecin (Stettin 
at the mouth of the Oder. She retained the old double 
port of Gdynia-Gdansk, before the war one of the most 
active in Europe. The ports and their installations had 
been badly damaged in the war. The Three Year Plan 
foresaw the restoration of their capacity to 24.5 million 
tons by 1949, but this goal was not achieved, and not 
until 1953 did they attain a transloading capacity of 23 
million tons—considerably below the total prewar level.” 
The Six Year Plan mentioned the following details: the 
total surface of warehouses in Szczecin was to grow by 56 
percent; the capacity of warehouses and refrigerators in all 
ports was to go up by 86 percent; transloading installations 
were to increase by 15 percent in Gdynia-Gdansk and by 
13 percent in Szczecin. Not much is known about actual 
accomplishments, but Gdynia-Gdansk appears to have been 
reconstructed according to the prewar pattern, whereas 
Szczecin has been largely redesigned. Formerly Szczecin was 
a German port serving mainly Berlin; now it furnishes an 
outlet for the heavy industry of Silesia and Czechoslovakia. 
A new basin for bulk cargo comprising the largest portion 
of port traffic has been built and so has a special quay for 
Czechoslovakia. 

The total turnover of the ports, as distinguished from 
their capacity, reached 16.9 million tons in 1949—slightl 
higher than the figure for Gdynia~-Gdansk in 1938—and 
then dropped off to 14.9 million tons in 1954 (see Freight 
Traffic table). The planned target for 1949 had been 26 


"29 Part E of the Czechoslovak-Polish Convention on Economit 
Cooperation, July 4, 1947. 
” T. Jacobi, Transport, 1954, No. 9, p. 265. 
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million tons, but under the Six Year Plan the target was 
lowered to a point between 16 and 18 million tons. The 
first target was based on the mistaken assumption that 
Polish foreign trade would be largely seaborne, as it had 
heen before the war. Instead it became predominantly an 
overland trade with the U.S.S.R. and other countries of the 
Communist bloc. Whereas in 1938 78 percent of foreign 
trade went by sea, in 1948 the proportion had fallen 
to 42 percent. The participation of the Soviet Union and 
the other Satellites in Polish foreign trade grew from 43 
percent in 1949 to 71 percent in 1954.*" 


Merchant Marine 


Regime planners have placed much emphasis on the de- 
velopment of a national merchant marine. According to 
them, “Socialist” economic planning requires a thorough 
integration of shipping with the rest of the national econ- 
omic plan. A firm control over maritime transport makes 
Communist-dominated countries independent of both in- 
ternational freight rates and the so-called “political pres- 
sures” of capitalist countries. Moreover, Poland’s seaports 
and her geographic location make her merchant marine of 
prime importance for the trade of the whole Communist 
bloc.*? Poland had a nucleus of ships left from before the 
war, and a few more were obtained from German repara- 


Proportion of foreign trade passing through the ports given in 
Rocznik Statystyczny 1949. Participation of Communist countries 
in Polish foreign trade given in I. Tarski, Technika i Gospodarka 
Morska, Gdynia, 1954, No. 7, p. 193. 

*See I. Tarski, Podstawowe wskazniki planu zeglugi morskiej, 
Warsaw, 1952, p. 5, and Gospodarka Planowa, 1952, No. 8, p. 45. 


{tlas Geograficzny (Warsaw), 1954 


tions. In 1949 the total gross tonnage was 181.000 as com- 
pared to 101,000 in 1938. The shipyards in Gdansk, Gdynia, 
Elblag and Szczecin were reconstructed. The Six Year Plan 
called for an expansion of the merchant marine to a dead- 
weight tonnage of 637,000, and anticipated that it would 
carry a volume of 5.7 million metric tons in 1955. Develop- 
ments so far suggest that these targets will not be achieved 
(see Freight Traffic table). Figures for the tonnage of goods 
carried by the merchant marine were lower in 1954 and 
1953 than in 1951, and according to a regime economist the 
index of ship tonnage was lower than in 1953 than in 
1952.** 

Polish ships run regularly to most British, Continental 
and Scandinavian ports, to South America, the Eastern 
Mediterranean, the Black Sea, India, Pakistan, Ceylon and 
China. Since the beginning of the Korean War the volume 
of traffic with China has sharply risen. Many of the Polish 
ships operate as tramps, primarily in the Baltic: in 1953 
these tramp operations accounted for about half the volume 
of cargo carried.** 


Airlines 


The Polish air network, known as LOT, services ten 
cities at home and nine abroad, including Berlin, Paris. 
Brussels, Copenhagen and the capitals of other Satellite 
countries. In May 1955 the line inaugurated a bi-weekly 
round trip service between Warsaw and Moscow. Transport 


I. Tarski, Technika i Gospodarka Morska, Gdynia, 
Ty pe, 493. 


* Tbid. 
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Passenger Traffic 


Numbers of Passengers 


Inland 
Waterways* 


Railroads? 


Millions ) 
1937 Seti -- 
1938... 226 
SEP Lik si sss 245 
| 331 
1948. . 387 
1949.. 446 
1950 566 
1951 628 
1952 739 
1953 782 
1954 836 


Roads? 


776 
991 
240 
301 
538 
598 
658 
789 
822 
1,132 


n.d. 


6,916° 
13,041 
24,918 
37,191 
62,470 
92,455 
101,000 
109,600 
123,370 


1 Standard-gauge railroads. Figures for years 1938-1950 based 
on monthly averages in Wiadomosci Statystyczne, Warsaw, 1951, 
No. 1. Figures for 1951-1953 based on Six Year Plan results in 
Zycie Gospodarcze, Warsaw, 1953, No. 26. Figure for 1954 based 
on statement in Trybuna Ludu, Warsaw, Jan. 30, 1955. 


2 Figures for 1946-1948 from Rocznik Statystyczny 1949. Figures 
for 1949 and 1954 based on percentages in Transport, Warsaw, 
1954, No. 7, p. 194. Figures for 1950 and 1951 based on Six Year 
Plan results in Zycie Gospodarcze and Gospodarka Planowa. Figure 
for 1952 estimated. Figures for 1953 based on Six Year Plan re- 
sults, Trybuna Ludu, Jan. 30, 1955. 


between Poland and other Communist countries is being 
developed jointly. In an agreement of October 1953 the 
Poles agreed to pool their operations on the routes between 
Warsaw, Prague, Budapest and Sofia with the airlines of 
the countries involved. 

Planes used are mostly Soviet-produced. During the Six 
Year Plan passenger transport was to rise by 95 percent 
and the transport of freight by 455 percent. 


Planning and Coordination 


Transport is administered by three State agencies: the 
Ministry of Railroads, the Ministry of Road and Air Trans- 
port, and the Ministry of Shipping. Under the Ministry of 
Road and Air Transport come the airline system, LOT, 
and the State Automobile Transport. The Ministry of Ship- 
ping is split into three branches: the Central Administra- 
tion of Inland Waterways and Shipyards, the Central Ad- 
ministration of Ports, and the Central Administration of 
Merchant Marine. The only significant areas of transport 
not controlled by these Ministries are the municipal pas- 
senger lines and the motor transport belonging to industria! 
and agricultural enterprises. 

Transport is regulated by a comprehensive system of 
planning, which extends from local operating units all the 
way up to the Ministries and the State Commission of 
Economic Planning. The primary obligation of the trans- 
port system is to meet the demands made upon it by the 
national economy; it is a tool for the accomplishment of a 
national purpose, and as such it has to be integrated with 
all of the other economic activities. The basic goals are sct 
by the main economic plan, which prescribes the quantity 
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‘ All figures for passengers carried on roads cover only activ 
of State Automobile Transport. They do not include urban ti 
port. 
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' Figures for passenger traffic on inland waterways are from same 
sources or based on same sources as figures for freight traffic on the 
inland waterways (see Freight Traffic table), with exception of 
figure for 1950, estimated by adding 10 percent to figure for 1949 


’ Air passenger figures are from the same sources as the air 
freight figures in the Freight Traffic table. 


of goods which are to be produced, the services which will 
be required of the transport system and certain technical 
standards (speed, turnaround time, average daily run, effec- 
tiveness of work, etc.) which the carriers are expected to 
meet. This national economic plan is prepared each year to 
implement the longer-term Six Year Plan. The national 
economic plan governs the transport plan—including, for 
example, that of the Ministry of Railroads. This plan 
divides the goods which are to be carried into two cat- 
egories, those of national importance and those of local 
importance; the transport of the former is centrally planned 
by the Ministry, subject to the approval of the State Com- 
mission for the Economic Plan and the Council of Ministers. 
Monthly allotments are prepared, assigning to each shipper 
(factory, cooperative, etc.) the necessary number and types 
of freight cars for transporting its goods, and these allot- 
ments are forwarded to the various district railroad offices 
The Minister of Railroads has the right to refuse shipments 
which seem to him “economically unsound” or which re- 
quire “the unnecessary use of transport means, such as the 
transportation of the same kind of goods in opposite direc- 
tions or transportation for too long or too short a dis 
mee. ... 

During the Six Year Plan transport services began to 
emphasize a type of planning called “operational planning.” 
This technique, based on Soviet practice, is an attempt to 
bring planning down from the ministerial sphere to thi 
local level and to make it more flexible. Operational plans 
are made on a quarterly, monthly and five-day basis 


‘5 Decree on Transportation of Goods and Persons on the Rail- 
roads, December 24, 1952, Article 17. From Dziennik U stau 
Polskie} Rzeczypospolite} Ludowej, Warsaw, 1953, Jan. 16, p. —5 
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Freight Traffic 


Volume (1,000 Metric Tons) 


Inland Merchant 


Railroads’ Roads? 


— -— 592 
75,120 1,376 742 
67,008 686 173 
88,224 1,215 249 

114,264 3,452 657 
131,712 6,6008 1,020 
150,109 11,100° 1,076 
165,569 18,4005 1,312 
171,743 21,5005 1,936 
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tandard-gauge railroads. Figures for 1938-1949 based on 
hly averages from Wiadomosci Statystyczne, Warsaw, 1951. 
es for 1950-1954 based on Six Year Plan results in various 
s of Zycie Gospodarcze and Gospodarka Planowa, Warsaw. 


2 Figure for 1938 from Materials on Economic Development of 
Eas. ern and South Eastern Europe, manuscript compiled by P. N. 
Ros nstein-Rodan, Royal Institute of International Affairs, Lon- 
don. Figures for 1946-1948 from Rocznik Statystyczny 1949, War- 
saw Figure for 1949 from article in T'ransport, Warsaw, 1954, 
No. 7. Figures for 1950-1954 from article in Motoryzacja, War- 
1955, No. 1. 


Road haulage figures from 1949 to 1954 cover only activities 
of State Automobile Transport, which in 1953 accounted for 
rouchly 60 percent of total road transport. 
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Each “client” prepares a statement of the goods he expects 
to ship in the given period and the transport facilities he 
requires. Quarterly and monthly plans are sent up by the 
“client” to his superior executive, who examines them and 
sends them on to the ministerial level. In the ministry they 
are considered again and then sent over to the Transport 
Ministry. The Transport Ministry assembles all the various 
plans, rejects those which are unsuitable, and forwards the 
result to the State Commission for the Economic Plan. 
From here the plans go back to the various economic min- 
istries, and again down the bureaucratic pyramid to the 
local level. From there the accepted plan is transmitted to 
the district transport office for final processing. The whole 
procedure takes a minimum of 45 days in the case of 
quarterly plans and 35 days in the case of monthly plans.*° 

This complex procedure has proved less than satisfactory, 
and it has been frequently criticized. Sometimes the plan- 
ners work too hard to perfect their plans, with the result that 
they are finally confirmed when no longer applicable. Also, 
such planning requires foreknowledge of exactly how much 
transport equipment will be available at a given time, and 
this is not always possible because of bottlenecks in the re- 
pair shops. Anticipated production of goods does not always 
materialize, for one reason or another, and so the planned 
targets turn out to be unreal. There is also a lack of ex- 
perienced personnel.** 

‘To operate the various transport systems effectively under 
a national plan requires coordination of activities between 

‘ Transport, Warsaw, 1954, No. 5, p. 153. 


J. Koszyk, Motoryzacja, 1953, No. 6, A. Modrzewski, Trans- 


port, 1953, No. 6, and J. Anacki, Transport, 1955, No. 1. 
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113 
56 
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284 
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n.a. 
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100 
205 
218 
285 
414 
464 
363 
396 


n.a. 


‘ Figure for 1938 from Concise Statistical Year Book of Poland, 
Glasgow, 1944. Figures for 1946-1948 from Rocznik Statystyczn) 
1949. Figures for 1949-1954 are based on Six Year Plan results. 


> Figures for 1937, 1947 and 1948 from Rocznik Statystyczny 
1949. Figures for 1949 and 1950 from Wiadomosci Statystyczne, 


Warsaw, 1951. Figures for 1951-1954 are based on Six Year Plan 
results. 


® Figures for 1937-1948 from Rocznik Statystyczny 1949. Figures 
for 1949 and 1950 from Wiadomosci Statystyczne, 1951, No. 3. 


railroads on the one hand and trucks or waterways on the 
other. A lot of this is done on a regional basis by the Dis- 
trict Commissions for the Economic Plan, which try to 
channel freight traffic into the type of transport which is 
most economically suitable. In 1952 the regime established 
a general policy of favoring truck transport for short hauls 
(up to 18 kilometers) and leaving long hauls to the rail- 
roads. State or State-controlled enterprises are forbidden, 
by an order of Jan. 8, 1951, to use their motor vehicles for 
trips exceeding 50 kilometers in one direction. Judging by 
recent articles in Transport this latter regulation has been 
widely disobeyed.** In addition to this rather arbitrary 
division of labor, some railroad lines have been closed in 
whole or in part to commercial traffic when their use was 
considered uneconomic. The whole problem of coordination 
—primarily between trucks and railroads—has been ex- 
tensively discussed in regime transport publications during 
the last two years, with the admission that much remains to 
be done. 

The relative importance of the railroads in carrying the 
transport load has declined as a result of the increased use 
of trucks. Whereas before the war they carried practically 
all of the freight, they now carry 74 percent of it. The fol- 
lowing table gives a rough picture of the trend. 

1954* 

Railroads 711% 
Roads 21 n.a. 
Waterways 2 n.a. 


1955** 


74% 


‘S Issues of March and April, 1955. 
For * and ** see footnote next page. 





Stresses and Strains 


A railroad system in reasonably good condition contains, 
like most mechanisms, a certain amount of reserve poten- 
tial; even though neglected it can go on functioning awhile, 
or be forced to even higher performance, without immedi- 
ately breaking down. The Communists argued at first that 
they were merely “rationalizing” the railroads—that in pre- 
war days there had been too much investment in rolling 
stock, and that the existence of large reserves was a cap- 
italist luxury. Whatever the merits of their argument it is 
evident that they overstated their case. Reports coming out 
of Poland, both official and unofficial, indicate serious de- 
ficiencies on the railroads. Not only is the rolling stock too 
small to carry out the demands of the Six Year Plan, but 
maintenance of the lines—replacement of rails and ties and 
gravelling of roadbeds—has been neglected to the point 
where extensive work must be undertaken. As early as April 
1953 one expert complained that “the state of tracks is at 
many places unsatisfactory; derailments are luckily quite 
rare, but complaints are frequent about limitations on speed, 
about the impossibility of using heavy locomotives on some 
lines, about the deterioration of rolling stock as a result of 
shaky runs on some sections of the network.” He went on 
to recommend using heavier rails on the more heavily 
travelled sections, as well as more ties, stronger bridges and 
new gravel.**® In March 1954 Vice Premier Hilary Minc 
called for the strengthening of roadbeds and bridges. He 
also confessed that there was a lack of rolling stock in work- 
able condition and that “there are periods in which the 
railroads are not able to fulfill the demands of the national 
economy with respect to transportation.”” He emphasized 
in this connection that rolling stock was kept for too long 
a period in the repair shops, and that the repairs were often 
inadequate. Finally, he said that it would be necessary to 
create a reserve stock of freight cars and locomotives “in 
order to avoid transport difficulties in case of unforeseen 
circumstances.” 

The time of greatest strain on the railroads is during the 
fall, when crops are being harvested and winter stocks are 
being laid in. The peak months in Poland are October and 
November. In the district of Gdansk in 1952 the freight 
car requirements were unfulfilled by over 18 percent in the 
last quarter of the year.‘' The regime has made great efforts 
to reduce the seasonal peak by advance scheduling and by 
limiting the shipments of certain goods at that time, but it 
cannot be eliminated entirely. 

Lack of equipment is also common on the passenger lines. 
The railwaymen’s weekly organ Sygnaly, for September 4, 
1955, gives the following case as typical of Polish passenger 


trains: 


* Figures for 1954 are based on those in the Freight Traffic 
table with an addition of 50 percent to the road traffic figure to 
allow for freight carried in trucks not owned by State Automobile 
Transport. 


** Figure for 1955 from Transport, Warsaw, September 1955. 
39 §. Wrobel, Przeglad Kolejowy, Warsaw, April 1953, p. 129. 


40 Hilary Minc, Nowe Drogi, Warsaw, March 1954. 
41 St. Majewski, Przeglad Kolejowy, Warsaw, 1953, No. 7, p. 


251. 


“For example, train No. 7514, which connects Poznan 
with Czestochowa, arrived in the Kepno station completely 
filled on August 13, 1955. . . . It was scheduled to leave 
the station at 7:48 p.m. but, because of the attack the pub- 
lic made on the train, it left almost one hour later. Hun- 
dreds of persons who were waiting at the station charged 
into the train, breaking the windows, jamming the plat- 
forms and steps, and even piled onto the roofs of the 
rk. 


The same paper, in its issue of April 3, 1955, gave some 
interesting examples of how the railroad workers feel about 
present transport conditions. This was a report on the con- 
ference of the “Exploitation Service” of the railways held in 
Warsaw in March. Representatives of the Ministry began 
by charging poor work performance in the year 1954. They 
said that costs had been 3.3 percent higher than planned 
and that the railways gave the State 184 million zlotys less 
income than they should have. Delays in running the trains 
amounted to 550,000 train-hours and unnecessary move- 
ments exceeded the Plan by 3.6 percent. On the standard- 
gauge lines the overtime fund was exceeded by 51.8 percent, 
To these complaints the Trade Union representatives re- 
plied with counter-criticism directed at the bureaucracy 
which manages the railroads: 

“... The railway force connected with the actual run- 
ning of the trains is greatly bored with the vast number of 
reports they must prepare. The usefulness of many of thos« 
reports is often very doubtful. For example, after the in- 
troduction of the new forms and formulas in the locomo- 
tive shops in Lublin, the brigadiers became bureaucrats. 
Their earnings suffered a decline. . . . 

. Often the railway administration connected with 
the actual running of the trains is requested to fulfill orders 
with retroactive validity. Those who are not able to ful- 
fill such impractical orders are punished. . . . Many of the 
representatives of the Ministry are not interested in the 
needs of the employees in repair shops. . . . 

“. . . Once it was all right for the Ministry to make final 
decisions in some more important matters. Eventually 
overcentralization led to the practice by which Directors, 
whose freedom of decision had been reduced by the Min- 
istry, in a similar way reduced the freedom of station 

masters. In their turn the station masters reduced the au- 
thority of the heads of the ‘line units, and so on. To settle 
a minor matter, the petitioners must very often go to the 
Ministry in Warsaw, because the local authority, which is 
competent to decide this matter, has not the courage to 
decide. ... 

. . Local heads of railway services are overburdened 
with countless long conferences in which they must partici- 
pate. Very often the conferences are called unnecessarily 
and detain the men from their regular work. . . . One 
should stop talking about the necessity of improving work. 
Instead of this, one should show concrete methods and see 
that they are applied... . 

“. .. The lack of spare parts causes many delays in run- 
ning trains. For example, the locomotive shop in Lublin 
did not get spare parts of the required dimensions. The 
shop lost many precious work days in adjusting the parts 
received to the proper dimensions. . . .” 

To the private citizen the overburdening of Polish trans- 
port appears in crowded passenger facilities and a lack 
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of certain conveniences taken for granted in most Western 
countries. It is almost impossible to buy an automobile, 
though the regime advertises them in its export propa- 
ganda. Motorcycles are on the market, but they are be- 
yond the range of people other than shockworkers and 
highly-paid officials. Even for those who do own vehicles, 
fuel and spare parts are hard to obtain. A black market in 
gasoline flourishes among taxi drivers, according to some 
refugee reports. By adjusting their meters to show false 
mileage the drivers get credit for more work, and at the 
same time make a profit from the illegal sale of their un- 
sed gasoline. Many reports speak of great difficulties in 
the repair of motor vehicles, because they can be made only 
in State-owned garages and workshops, of which there are 
not enough. 


Patterns and Conclusions 


In its hurry to “reorganize” the country, the Communist 
regime was faced with the usual problem of not being able 
io do everything at once. It settled this problem in the 
sual Stalinist way—by putting heavy industry first and sac- 
rificing other parts of the economy. In transportation this 
meant keeping new investment to a minimum while exploit- 
ing existing equipment for all it was worth. This policy has 
en especially conspicuous on the railways, the chief trans- 
port medium inherited from former days. While to some 
extent this can be explained as a matter of priorities in a 
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Plan Szescioletni (Warsaw). Nov. 1952 


a reflection 
of Soviet practices which the regime feels it has to imitate. 
Soviet railways have been overloaded ever since the First 
Five Year Plan. In 1939, for example, the density of freight 
traffic per mile of line in the USSR was three times as 
great as in the United States and Germany, and 4.5 times 
as great as in Britain and France. The Communists do not 
regard this as overloading but as a sign of efficiency. and 
apparently the Soviet practice is being adopted as a 
standard in Poland and other Satellites. 

If this policy is taken for granted, the performance of 
Poland’s transport has been fairly impressive. Official 
statistics indicate that by pressing the personnel and equip- 
ment to their maximum it was possible to carry consider- 
ably more passengers and freight than would be regarded 
“normal” in countries. In the long- 
range view, however, the proportion of total investment 
allotted to transport was not enough and it will have to be 
increased if the facilities are not to break down. Moreover, 
the investment was not adequately balanced: road 


time of scarce resources, it also appears to be 


as non-Communist 


trans- 
port did not have enough repair facilities, although the 
supply of new rolling stock has been increasing, and while 
the capacity of waterways was raised in some places, there 
were not enough boats and port facilities to take advantage 
of the improvement. With still more ambitious economic 
plans on the horizon, it appears that the regime will even- 
tually be forced to give more attention to the whole area 
of transport. 





Wings 


Wings has been one of the four most controversial pieces 
of writing to appear in the Soviet Union since the death 
of Stalin and the inception of the New Course (the others 
include: Ehrenburg’s The Thaw, Vera Panova’s The Sea- 
sons*, and Zorin’s The Guests). All these have, in one way 
or another, «riticized the Soviet bureaucracy, but Wings is 
the most revealing and has the most “Socialist realist” 
cliches: the “good” Communist, the “dedicated worker,” 
and the “everything turns out all right” ending brought on 
by the concerted action of workers and farmers led by a 
“dedicated Communist” who turn out the few “bad bureau- 
crats.” Because of the political insight it affords, it is pub- 
lished here in full in its first complete English translation. 


Act I 


A large park. The strong July sun pours its rays through the 
thick foliage, throwing strange shadows among the old linden 
trees in the alley. At the end of the alley the tall trunks hide 
a house; only the roof of a one-story villa is visible. Front, left, 
the terrace of another villa can be seen. On the terrace there 
are flower beds—one of bright red carnations, the other of del- 
phiniums. A bit farther away, under a huge linden tree, stands a 
table, and alongside it several wicker chairs. 


From the depths of the park a song is heard: 


Oh, I walk in the meadow 
In the meadow, in the valley... . 


Romodan and his assistant Ivanenko enter. 

Romodan: Apparently they are picking mushrooms. 

Ivanenko: No, they are singing on the building site. 

Romodan: And what are they building? 

Ivanenko: A garage for your car. 

Romodan: It’s a good song. My sister loved it and sang it very 
well. 

The song stops. : 

Ivanenko: Here is your villa, Peter Alexandrovich. (He points 
to the terrace.) It is small, three rooms in all. 

Romodan: One is enough for me. I am all alone. 

Ivanenko: And when does your family arrive? 

Romodan: Family? ... What a beautiful park! 

Ivanenko: It is old. Here at the end of the alley is Comrade 
Dremlyuga’s villa—and there—the river. 

Romodan: What huge linden trees! They must be a hundred 
years old? 

Ivanenko: Probably even more. 

Romodan goes up to the old linden tree, puts his briefcase and 
hat on the table. He enjoys the view of the park. Ivanenko car- 
ries the suitcase into the house and returns. 

Ivanenko: Here is the key to the house. Everything’s in order 
there. Ill return in the morning. 

Romodan: (taking the key) Thanks. 

Ivanenko: Do you have any instructions? 

Romodan: (giving him money) Please buy me a bottle of Bor- 
zhom water and something to eat.... 


* For selections from and criticism of these two works, see News 
From Behind the Iron Curtain, January, 1955, pp. 18-31. 


Bureaucrat says: “I mechanized the farm and now this is the 


second year they give me no peace. They demand that the mecha! 
nization really exist.” 


Krokodil (Moscow), August 10, 195; 


Ivanenko: There is plenty to eat there. 

Romodan: Where did it come from? 

Ivanenko: Gordei Afanasyevich and his wife Nadeshda Stepz- 
novna fixed everything for you in the morning. . . . They begged 
me not to tell you, but (smiling) what kind of assistant would 
I be if I didn’t tell you? 

Romodan: Have you worked at the regional committee long? 
Ivanenko: Five years. I worked with three Secretaries, and you 
are the fourth. . . 

Romodan: You survived three of them... . 

Ivanenko: Exactly. 

Romodan: And all of them, like myself, you brought here to the 
summer house? 

Ivanenko: Exactly. 

Romodan: And for all of them everything was “organized?” 
Ivanenko: As it is for you, so it was for them. . . . Comrad 
Dremlyuga gives a very hospitable welcome to. . 

Romodan: And afterwards, you moved them all out? 

Ivanenko: Exactly. 

Romodan: It must have been a lot of trouble for you. 
Ivanenko: I got used to it. 

Romodan: You got used to it? 

Ivanenko: Exactly. Today Gordei Afanasyevich spoke so well 
of you. ... 

Romodan: To whom? 

Ivanenko: To his wife. Finally, he says, we can expect a real 
leader. This makes us so happy. 

Romodan: And didn’t he warn you not to report to me about 
this? 

Ivanenko: He warned me, but I... 

Romodan: (interrupting) And what would happen if Gordei 
Afanasyevich found out that you broke your word? He would 
call you a gossip and a chatterer. 

Ivanenko: Never. 

Romodan: Are you sure? 

Ivanenko: I know. 

Romodan: Then J accuse you if you report such a thing to mi 
Ivanenko: I am guilty, Peter Alexandrovich. I understand. 
will try, and if I don’t succeed, criticize me. I love criticism. 
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Alexander Korneichuk 


In spite of its literary awkwardnesses, sentimentality, 
stereotyped characterizations, poverty of language, and 
political orthodoxy, Wings is of utmost interest to the West- 
ern reader in revealing the conditions in the Soviet bureauc- 
racy, the plight of Soviet agriculture, and in general de- 
picting the regime attitudes not only to political and eco- 
nomic problems, but to literary and cultural ones as well. 
Its striking revelation of nepotism, incompetence, in- 
adequate training, venality and general confusion in the 
Soviet system is insight into why the Soviets have been 
unable to deal with their farm problems. 

Wings has now returned for another season to the Maly 
Theater in Moscow where it was first staged on February 
26, 1955. On opening night, Malenkov and Khrushchev 
were in the government box, an appropriate recognition of 
Korneichuk’s literary-political services, followed in May by 
another Order of Lenin awarded to him on his fiftieth birth- 
day. 

Alexander Korneichuk is the first Ukrainian dramatist of 
the Soviet Union, as well as a high official in the Soviet 
government. Because he has held important posts in the 
All-Union and Ukrainian SSR governments, what he writes 
as a dramatist is even more significant, since he has in- 
variably used the drama to implement and expand upon 
Party line dictates. 

Korneichuk was born in 1905 to a family of railway 
workers in Khristinovka, in the Kiev province of the 
Ukraine.* From the age of 14, he himself worked on the 
railroads. In 1929 he was graduated from the Kiev Insti- 
tute of Popular Education and had already begun his liter- 
ary career in 1925 with his first published story, about 
Lenin, entitled “He Was Great.” 

The themes of his plays reveal how closely he has ful- 
filled Party and government political requirements. On 
the Outer Edge, 1929, The Stone Island, 1929, Storm, 
1931, were all about “bourgeois nationalists” and “other 
enemies of the people.” The Loss of the Squadron con- 
cerned itself with the Civil War and the “interventionists.” 
Platon Krechet, 1934, was the portrait of “an intellectual 
who returned to the Party,” a talented surgeon who at- 
tempted “to extend the bounds of life in the face of death,” 
and “to give future generations millions of sun-drenched 
days.” Truth, 1937, told of the “fraternal help given by the 
Russian people to the Ukrainian workers,” and Bogdan 
Khmielniscky, 1939, told of the “heroic fight of the Ukrainian 
people against the foreign landlords of the Polish aristoc- 
racy” (ignoring the fact that Khmielniscky was a Pole), and 
of the “heated attempts of the [Ukrainian] people to make 
a union with Russia.” The Ukrainian Steppes, 1941, 
showed the conflict between “socialist morality and the 
remnants of private enterprise.” In Partisans in the Ukrain- 
ian Steppes, 1942, Korneichuk devoted himself to “the peo- 
ple’s fight against the Fascist invaders,” and in The Front, 
published in Pravda in August 1942, a “backward” general 


* The information on Korneichuk’s career is derived from the 
Great Soviet Encyclopedia, October 1953, and the quotations in 
the article refer to it. 


at the front was contrasted with a “talented young colonel- 
general” and other commanders who “not only want, but 
know how to achieve, victories.” 

Korneichuk went on to deal with postwar reconstruction 
in Come to Zvonkov, 1946, showed an old expert Donbas 
miner in Makar Dubrava, 1948, who was “keen on bringing 
about the arrival of Communism,” and in Kalino, 1951, 
satirized “the average in work.” With Wings, Korneichuk 
has devoted himself to the major agrarian problems which 
the Party and government have mobilized to attempt to 
deal with, and has in true Party-line fashion laid the plight 
of the farms and the farmers at the door of the small bu- 
reaucrats, not, of course, at the door of the system. 

Significantly, Korneichuk’s official positions include, 
among others: member of the Central Committee of the 
All-Union Party, member of the Politburo of the Central 
Committee of the Ukrainian CP, Deputy People’s Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs for the USSR, People’s Commis- 
sar for Foreign Affairs of the Ukrainian SSR, Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the Ukrainian 
SSR, President of the Union of Soviet Writers of the 
Ukraine, member of the Academy of Science of the USSR 
and of the Ukrainian SSR, etc. 

For his efforts, literary and political, Korneichuk has 
been made State Laureate, has been awarded the Stalin 
Prize for 1941, 1942, 1943, 1948, and 1949. and has several 
times been given the Order of Lenin and other Party and 
government decorations. 













































































































































































































Romodan: You love it? 
Ivanenko: Exactly. All of us here are accustomed to it. Will 
there be any more orders? 

Romodan: (takes cut a notebook, writes something, and then 
hands it to him) Here’s the name of a woman. Varvara Alexan- 
drovna Dolina. She’s a relative of mine. She came here from 
the village. Find cut about her: where she lives and works. 
Bring her to me. I'l) be very grateful. 

Ivanenko: (taking the paper) That’s easy. They'll tell me right 
away at the address bureau. 

Romodan: The devil they will. I phoned there. 

Ivanenko: I'll find ser. Only, unfortunately, the day is already 
over and tomorrow's Sunday. 

Romodan: Look on Monday. 

Ivanenko: Good. Ill turn the whole town upside down, but I'll 
find her. May I go? 

Romodan: Goodbye. 


Ivanenko goes out. Romodan sits down at the table and opens 
his briefcase. The song again floats softly from the depths of the 
park. Romodan listens, a slight smile on his face. He begins to 
hum quietly. 


Oh why did you stand 
So proudly 
When I said hello 
And answer nothing 
The song stops. Romodan continues alone: 
I didn’t greet you 
For I didn’t recognize you 
Because of my tears 


When Romodan repeats, “I didn’t recognize you because of 
my tears,” Samosad enters. He wears an old gym shirt with three 
medals on his chest and an old Tyrolean hat and carries a pail 
and shovel. Romodan doesn't notice him. Samosad looks at him 
for a long time, then goes to the table and sits down. He takes 
an ocarina out of his pocket and starts to play the sung. Romo- 
dan looks at him. 

Samosad: Are you waiting? 

Romodan: I am. 

Samosad: That's good. (He plays a couplet of the song again. 

He who doesn’t wait doesn’t live. But you will not be received 
today. 

Romodan: Why? 

Samosad: We don’t receive on Saturdays. On Saturdays every 
proper man receives only himself. I speak to you authoritatively. 
Romodan: I see. 

Samosad: Are you looking at my hat? Goering himself wore it, 
and now Efrem Efremovich is wearing it. 

Romodan: Did Goering really wear it? 

Samosad: I speak to you authoritatively. We took his hunting 
lodge below Koenigsberg and there I “organized” his hat. As a 
trophy. And here is this German hat... . 

Romodan: Did you take the lodge in battle? 

Samosad: No. The Germans fled. Only an old valet remained. 
Romodan: True! 

Samosad: Were you there also? 

Romodan: I was. But evidently after you, because everything 
was completely “organized” already. Only the valet remained 
and he was in a drunken stupor. 

Samosad: It was we who got him drunk. A nice old man. He 
did a fine job on the booze and all the time he kept screaming: 
‘Hitler kaput. We've gone through the same battles together. 
We're brothers at arms. 

Romodan: We are. 

Samosad: (getting up) Your hand, comrade-in-arms! 
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mittee. 

Kiril Zaharovich Vernigora, chief of the district village manage- 
ment. 

Ivan Ivanovich Soha, MTS director. 

Galya, bricklayer. 

Marchenko, secretary of the MTS party organization. 

Mefodi Korovai, a kolkhoz president. 

Dudarik, a kolkhoz president. 

Vishnevoi, a kolkhoz president. 

Skiba, a kolkhoz president. 

Kachan, a tractor driver. 

Skripka, a tractor driver. 

A woman tractor driver. 

Olga, a field team leader. 

An old woman. 


Romodan: (getting up and extending his hand) But those tears 
they aren't soldierly. 

Samosad: What tears? 

Romodan: (smiling) My comrade-in-arms’s. 

Samosad: Guilty. I remembered our soldier's life. Don’t worry, 
I won't faint. It’s true, I had a concussion and was wounded six 
times, but they were all lucky ones. So I live and don’t even 
consider myself an invalid. 

Romodan: Very good! 

Samosad: And were you wounded? 

Romodan: Four times. 

Samosad: Lucky ones? 

Romodan: Not very—two fragments are still inside. 

Samosad: Then you got it too? 

Romodan: Like everyone. . .. How old are you? 

Samosad: Forty-five. And on Saturdays thirty-five. 
Romodan: Why? 

Samosad: On Saturdays I pull myself together and put myself 
at “attention.” (He shows how he does it.) Well, what was, 
was. Come, comrade, let’s have a drink. I’m treating. 
Romodan: Thanks, but I am waiting. 

Samosad: (interrupting) It’s not necessary to go anywhere. 
Here. (He goes to the linden tree, places his hand in the hollow, 
pulls out a bottle of beer, then a mug, and puts them on the 
table.) Only don’t tell a soul about my shop! 

Romodan: Nobody. 















Samosad: {opening the bottle). What rank were you? 
Romodan: Colonel. 

Samosad: You didn’t get to be a general? 

Romodan: No. 

Samosad: Me neither. I went as a private and came back a 
private. (Filling the mug.) Drink. 

Romodan: To your health! 

Samosad: Eternal health. 

Romodan: (drinking) Good beer, and cold too. 

Samosad: There is an excellent cooling system in this hollow. 
Pouring for himself) I’m hiding from my wife. Poor old 
woman. Ah. He drinks 
ger or the temporary one? 
Romodan: And who is the chief one? 

Samosad: The chief one—Comrade Dremlyuga, Gordei Afana- 
syevich, president of the district political committee. This is his 
illa. My wife is their cook. 

Romodan: And who is the temporary one? 

Samosad: The secretary of the district committee. This is his 
illa. He arrives today. (Points at the terrace. 
Romodan: And why is he temporary? 

Samosad: Because they don’t stay with us long. 


Are you expecting the chief man- 


This morning 
ve put the place in order, as Gordei Afanasyevich says to his 
wife: “A new secretary again.” And she says: “This one is prob- 
ibly temporary too. He'll leave us soon.” 
uit I don’t think this is orderly. 
Romodan: What do you mean? 


I’m a non-Party man, 


Samosad: Because they change them so often. 

komodan: And if the business doesn’t work out? 

Samosad: Then they shouldn’t select such secretaries. And once 
they've chosen one, everybody should watch over him and help, 
so that things don't spoil. Then Dremlyuga—just between you 
and me—wouldn’t hold his nose so high in the air. 

Romodan: And what do you do here? 

Samosad: Everything depends on me. I am watchman, gar- 
dener and I take care of the motor boat—besides all kinds of con- 
lidential orders from Comrade Dremlyuga and his wife. Today is 
Saturday. All the bosses will be here soon—that’s the custom. 
Samosad may die—that’s me, Efrem Efremovich Samosad—but 
| must bring Gordei Afanasyevich this bucket of worms. And 
where the devil are they to be found in such heat, when they dig 
down as much as five yards below ground? I'll go and dig again, 
because otherwise Comrade Dremlyuga will give me _ hell. 
Takes the pail and shovel. 

Romodan: Thank you for the beer, Efrem Efremovich. 
Samosad: So long. Look. (He points.) The one in the beach 
robe is the manager's wife and to the right, her sister Katherine. 
They've stopped. Someone else is with them. A beautiful woman 
that Katherine, but you have to be careful with her. 

Romodan: Why? 

Samosad: Last Saturday when the bosses had a party, I saw 
how the district fruit manager, Comrade Tereshchenko—I don’t 
know what he told her, or if he pinched her—but she slapped 
his face so hard it could be heard through the whole park. It’s 
a good thing that nobody besides me saw how she struck the dis- 
trict fruit manager in spite of his authority. They are turning 
this way. Be careful of her. So long. 

Romodan: Good luck. 


Samosad goes, saying happily, “In spite of his authority, she 
really slapped him. Golden hands.” He leaves. Romodan 
takes his hat and briefcase, wanting to go, but he turns his head 
and, astounded, stops. Mechanically, he puts his hat and brief- 
case on the table. Nadeshda Stepanovna, Katherine and Anna 
enter, Nadeshda and Katherine in beach robes. 


Nadeshda: Good day, Peter Alexandrovich 


ing beach robes. We were swimming 


Forgive us for wear- 


Romodan: Good day. 

Nadeshda: And my Gordei, has he come also 

Romodan: No, Gordei Afanasvevich has a meeting. But he 
will come soon. He called me. 

Nadeshda: Let me introduce you. This is my sister, Katva, and 
this... 

Romodan: I 


Anna: Holds out her 


Anna Andreyevna Padolist 


dryly 
hand.) And your name? 

Romodan: Remodan. Peter Alexandrovich He looks at Anna 
A pause. 

Katherine: It seems as if you are not going to ask me— Katherine 
Stepanovna Remez. 

Romodan: Forgive me, Katherine Stepanovna. (Gives her his 
hand. 

Katherine: Please. If you forget my last name, simply call me 
Katherine, and if you forget my first name—call me whatever 
you like, whatever comes into your mind first. 


Romodan: I won't forget. I have a good memory 


Katherine: But you have so many important things to do 
Bosses always forget the names of acquaintances. It’s the usual 
Excuse me, we will go and change our clothes and in 


I pulled 


thing. 
the meantime Anna Andreyevna will tell you how 
my sister out of the water. 

Nadeshda: I almost drowned. I swam far out and couldr’t get 
to the shore. The current pulled me out. If it hadn't been for 
Katya. ... 

Katherine: And just see how my sister decorated me. (She 
opens her robe slightly My own siste! almost choked me in 
order to save her own life. Is there any justice in this world? 
Nadeshda: WhaYare you saying? I just touched you lightly. 
But you have such sensitive skin... . 

Katherine: Let’s go, let’s go. ». . We'll return shortly. I have 
some business to talk over with vou. 

Romodan: Please do. 

Katherine and Nadeshda go down the alley to their villa. 
Romodan looks at Anna. 
Anna: Have you been here long? 

Romodan: Three days. 
Anna: The day before yesterday I read in the paper that you 


A long pause. 


were elected. And you haven't grown a day older. So many 
years have passed. 

Romodan: How is Lida? 

Anna: Well. She finished school this year with excellent grades. 
Romodan: How are you managing, Anna? 

Anna: I work with Katherine. She is head surgeon and I am 
the resident. How are you? 

Romodan: Fine. When did you come here? 


Anna: As soon as you left us. from the 


They sent me hei 
region. You knew that I was here. 

Romodan: I knew. I wrote to you. But when you arrived. . . 
Anna: How hot it is today. It looks like there'll be a storm. 
Romodan: It’s hard for me to talk. I’m so happy to see you. 
Anna... . I can’t stand it any more without you and our daugh- 
a 

Anna: You have no daughter. Lida took my family name long 
ago. It won’t help us to meet. 
better for us and for you. ... 
Romodan: You don’t want to? 
Anna: No! 

Romodan: And Lida? 

Anna: She has forgotten you. 
Romodan: I don’t believe it. That’s not true. 


Nor her either. It would be 





Anna: You want the truth. Try, speak to Lida. She’s already 
grown up. She has a mind of her own. 
Romodan: (softly) Did she really forget? 
Anna: Nobody here knows about our past. I advise you to keep 
quiet. You are the secretary of the district committee. Your 
power does not belong only to you. And people here are... 
(Looks toward the alley: Nadeshda Stepanovna enters.) 
Nadeshda: (from afar) Why don’t you ask Anna Andreyevna to 
sit down? This is her first day out of bed. The day before yester- 
day she was so sick she was taken home from the hospital. 
Romodan: (slowly) The day before yesterday? 
Nadeshda: Yes. She must take care of herself. She’s very weak. 
Anna: Why do you have to say all this, Nadeshda Stepanovna? 
Nadeshda: Well, honey, that’s the way I am. I can’t hide any- 
thing. I like to know everything and, what’s more, to tell every- 
thing. It’s a vice, a vice. 
Romodan: Sit down, please. 

Everyone sits down. Katherine enters. She comes over and 
sits down next to them. 
Nadeshda: How do you like this park? 
Romodan: Very much. These are beautiful linden trees! The 
alley is like Levitan’s. 
Nadeshda: Where is that? In which region? 
Katherine: Nadya! It’s a painting. Levitan is an artist. 
Nadeshda: Oh, a painting, perhaps even prettier. 
Anna: Let me say goodbye. 
Nadeshda: What about lunch? 
Anna: Unfortunately, I can’t. I still don’t feel well. 
Katherine: What a shame. I'll visit you tomorrow. Kiss Lida 
for me. 
Anna: Do come, Katya. We’re always happy to see you. So 
long. 
Romodan: Keep well. 

Anna goes out. 
Nadeshda: Why are you so sad? 
Romodan: Does it seem that way? 
Katherine: Such a pretty woman left us—who wouldn’t be sad? 
Isn’t that so, Peter Alexandrovich? 
Romodan: Right, you guessed. 
Katherine: You are a sincere man. That’s good. Nadya, you 
told me that Peter Alexandrovich was a young and very hand- 
some man. 
Nadeshda: Katherine! Forgive me, but she is. . . . 
Romodan: It’s nothing, really. I like it when people tell me 
the truth straight to my face. , 
Katherine: In that case it will be hard for you to work here. 
Romodan: Why? 
Katherine: To our managers, straight to the face means only— 
Romodan: What? 
Katherine: To speak holy untruths. 
Nadeshda: Katya, what are you after! 
Romodan: It’s easy to break that habit. 
Katherine: Easy? I haven’t yet met people who didn’t like 
praise. 
Romodan: Really? 
Katherine: I’m telling the truth. And it isn’t only from observa- 
tion. When someone lies straight to my face, regardless of who 
he is, I can’t keep quiet. But when someone compliments me 
hypocritically, I thoroughly despise him, but I can’t stop him. 
Isn’t it the same with you? 
Romodan: It was at one time, but not now. Life cured me of 
that illness. 
Nadeshda: Well, I like it when everything is fine, when people 
tell each other only nice things. There is enough unpleasantness 
in life. Why remind people of it? It’s bad for your health and 


(Laughing) 


makes you a hypochondriac. 

Romodan: Really? 

Nadeshda: Why are there so many hypochondriacs among us? 

Katherine: Mainly from unrestrained appetites. 

Nadeshda: Whom do you have in mind? 

Katherine: You know, it’s not necessary to point it out. 

Nadeshda: Gordei is under a great deal of pressure at work. 

He carries the whole district on his shoulders. 

Romodan: You said that you had some business with me? 

Katherine: Forgive me for using our first meeting to ask a favor 

of you. 

Nadeshda: Don’t tell me you’re starting on the hospital again? 

Katherine: Yes. 

Nadeshda: I warn you: she didn’t give your predecessor any 

peace and bothered Gordei. 

Romodan: Thanks for the warning. I’m listening, Katherine 

Stepanovna. 

Katherine: Nadya, go and have a bite while I talk. You’re so 

fed up that I’m afraid it’s wearing you down. 

Nadeshda: Go on, go on. 

Katherine: This is the fourth year that I’ve been struggling to 

have them build a new wing for our hospital. We are supposed 

to be a ‘district hospital.’ I receive so many letters from kolk- 

hozniks. Every word is drenched in tears. We can’t always per- 

form the necessary operations. 

Romodan: Hasn’t the building been planned for you? 

Katherine: On the contrary: the plans and the money were 

approved long ago. Four years ago, our building service con- 

structed the walls—and everything. 

Romodan: Then what’s lacking? 

Katherine: Iron roofing, steam heating, windows, doors, floor- 

ing. A great deal. 

Romodan: Come to the District Commission on Monday at nine 

and we'll go to the building site. I'll call in the builders. Can 

you make it? 

Katherine: Thank you. I'll be there. (She smiles) 

Romodan: Why are you smiling? 

Katherine: This is the twelfth time I'll be visiting the building 

site with the manager. 

Nadeshda: She thinks the entire management is against her. 

Romodan: She’s right, if they don’t help. 

Nadeshda: What do you mean, don’t help? How many times 

has Gordei Afanasyevich attended conferences and talked to 

builders, but if they don’t send the material from the center, 

what can be done? 

Romodan: We'll see. 

Nadeshda: Our bear cubs are coming. (She gets up and goes to 

meet them) 

Romodan: Who? 

Katherine: That’s what my sister calls Comrade Tereshchenko. 

Here he is, with his wife and the president of the city council. 
Roevoi, Tereshchenko and their wives enter. 

Roevoi: Good day, Peter Alexandrovich. 

Romodan: Good day. (They shake hands) 

Roevoi: My wife, Maria Nikolaevna. 

Nadeshda: And this is Fedor Gavrilovich Tereshchenko and his 

wife, Tatiana Sviridovna. 

Romodan: Very pleased to meet you. (Shaking hands) 

Roevoi: I called you this morning. I wanted to invite you 

to the display. 

Romodan: Which one? 

Roevoi: Of consumer goods. 

Maria: There are wonderful things there. 

Romodan: I'll certainly go. This morning I walked through the 

town. I was in the shops, but I wasn’t pleased. 
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Roevoi: Who showed you the town? 
Romodan: I went alone. I know the town very well. 
Katherine: You have been here before? 
Romodan: Until the war. I was born in this district. 
Roevoi: Really? 
Romodan: I was born in Vishenki village, Ocheretiansk county. 
Nadeshda: Is it far from town? 
Tereshchenko: A hundred and fifty kilometers. We grow cab- 
bages and cucumbers there. Ocheretiansk county produces more 
of them than any other. They’ve made good use of the river. 
Romodan: And what do you do with them? 
Tereshchenko: We sell them. 
Romodan: Where? I didn’t notice any in the shops. 
Tereshchenko: It’s true, we haven’t stocked many. 
Romodan: Why? 
Tereshchenko: It doesn’t depend on us. 
Roevoi: The kolkhozniks don’t want to grow vegetables. It’s a 
bac job with them. 
Tatiana: You must force them, instead of always bothering and 
criticizing Fedya as if cabbages grew on his head. Fedya works 
dav and night. 
Tereshchenko: Tatiana! 
Tatiana: I’m telling the truth. Fedya has had a very bad tooth- 
ache and hasn’t even had time to go to the dentist. And why? 
Tereshchenko: Tatiana, stop it. (He pulls her hand) 

Romodan looks at Katherine. 
Nadeshda: You probably caught cold. It isn’t an abscess, is it? 
Your right cheek is swollen. 
Tatiana: And what an abscess! Last Saturday, when he came 
back from your place, both of Fedya’s cheeks were so swol- 
eee 


Tereshchenko: Keep quiet. Who’s interested in that? (He 


walks away and wipes the perspiration from his forehead) 
Romodan: (softly to Katherine) Why are you smiling? A man 


has such misfortunes. 
Katherine: I... I (barely controlling her laughter) You think 
so’ (She goes to the park) 
Romodan: Katherine Stepanovna! 

Katherine doesn’t answer. 
Maria: (To Romodan) It’s always like this with her. 
very nervous. 
Romodan: Really? I hadn’t noticed. 
Maria: Very. Last year she lost her husband. He was a good 
doctor. He was coming back at night from a visit to a sick vil- 
lager and their car was hit by a truck. ... 
Romodan: What a tragedy! Does she have any children? 
Maria: No. It’s a shame. Katherine’s a very able surgeon. 
Everybody loves her. 
Romodan: She should marry. She is still young and pretty. 
Maria: She doesn’t want to listen. 
Tatiana: Have you been in our park? 
Romodan: I have. It’s a very fine park. It was evidently a la- 
bor of love. 
Maria: Do you hear, Roevoi? 
Roevoi: What? 
Maria: You are being praised for the park. It’s his work. He 
worked on it for three years. 
Nadeshda: What? And where was Comrade Dremlyuga? 
On a mission, I suppose? 
Roevoi: (smiling) It’s true, Nadeshda Stepanovna! Never for- 
get, Maria, that the park was created under the personal direc- 
tion of Gordei Afanasyevich. 
Tereshchenko: And only the park? Everything you have seen, 
Peter Alexandrovich, everything that is new in the town or the 
region—everything has been done on Comrade Dremlyuga’s initia- 


She’s 


tive. Was the town like this when we came here 
Nadeshda: Everyone knows about that, Maria Nikolaevna 


Maria: Forgive me, Nadeshda Stepanovna, I didn’t mean to 
imply... . 


Nadeshda: (interrupting 
time you’ve done it. 


You did, you did. This isn’t the first 


Tereshchenko: Gordei Afanasyevich has so much initiative that 
this place is too small for him. 

Romodan: I don’t understand. Why too small? 

Tereshchenko: His scope calls for more than a district. For a 
republic, even for the entire union. That would do for him. 
Nadeshda: What are you saying, Fedor Gavrilovich! We are 
modest people. Gordei Afanasyevich will never leave the dis- 
trict. They offered him the post of Minister of State Supply 
Another person would have crawled on his knees to Kiev. But 
what did Dremlyuga answer? You heard! 

Roevoi: He categorically refused. Ca-te-gor-i-cally. 

Maria: That’s true. He said that it would be easy to break 
one’s neck in such a post. 

Nadeshda: He didn’t say that. I did. 

Maria: Maybe it was you. I just remember that there was such 
a conversation. I’m sorry. . . . 

Nadeshda: Please. Tatiana Sviridovna, do you have an aspirin? 
Tatiana: I’m sorry, I don’t. 

Nadeshda: I have such a headache. 

Tatiana: (softly) No wonder. (Looks at Maria.) 

Romodan: Where does your wife work? 
Roevoi: She’s a teacher. 

Romodan: And yours? 

Tereshchenko: In the department store. 
department. 

Romodan: Is she a chemist? 
Tereshchenko: No. . . . She has an exceedingly sharp sense of 
smell. 

Romodan: Oh, that’s a great talent! 

Katherine enters. 

Katherine: Gordei Afanasyevich left a half hour ago. 
phoned from the office. 
Nadeshda: All of you come to our place. . .. Come on. 

Everybody goes. 

Romodan: Excuse, me, Nadeshda Stepanovna, I’ll be there right 
away. 
Nadeshda: All right. 

Romodan takes his briefcase, his hat and goes into the house. 
Dremlyuga enters and behind him his assistant, with a huge 
portfolio in his hands. 

Dremlyuga: Phillip! 

Phillip: At your service, Gordei Afanasyevich. 

Dremlyuga: I'll talk with Peter Alexandrovich here and you 
stay nearby. Maybe some figure or information will be needed. 
Phillip: At your service. 

Dremlyuga: Only don’t get out of my sight. Sit under these 
shrubs. Don’t fall asleep. 
Phillip: At your service. 
they’re expecting you. 
Dremlyuga: To hell with them. They’re my least concern today. 

Phillip starts to go. 

Dremlyuga: Stop. What happened to Vernigora? Why did he 
leave the office as if he were drunk? 

Phillip: Heart attack, he fainted in the hall. 

Dremlyuga: Really? Another tender girl. 

Phillip: How scared everyone is of you, Gordei Afanasyevich! 
Dremlyuga: (smiling) So? 

Phillip: Today you spoke in such a way that even I felt chilled 
inside, and I am used to you. Everybody’s teeth were chattering. 


She runs the perfume 


They 


The guests have already arrived: 





























































Dremlyuga: And don’t you think I have heart trouble too? Be- 
cause of them I may soon have a stroke. 
Phillip: What are you saying, Gordei Afanasyevich! If you would 
control yourself a little, check your nerves. 
Dremlyuga: Ah, Phillip, Phillip. Sometimes it seems to me 
that the way other people live is best. They put the work on 
someone else’s shoulders and live for their own satisfaction, 
calmly, in harmony with everyone. But I am not made like 
that! I carry everything on my own shoulders and it will pile 
up and up to my very grave. But they will remember my fist. 
Rubs his closed fist 
Phillip: And how they'll remember it! 
Varvara and Galya enter. 
wheelbarrow. 


They are carrying bricks on a 


Dremlyuga: How long are you going to keep running around? 
Varvara: You're the one who runs around. We work. 
Phillip: What? 
Varvara: You heard what I said. 
Galya: You'd better give us a car, because we’re carrying these 
bricks from the barge. It’s very far to walk. 
Dremlyuga: If you don’t finish the garage in two days, I'll throw 
you out, do you understand? 
Varvara: You are old, but you make noises like a young bull. 
Phillip: Do you know to whom you are speaking? This is Com- 
rade Dremlyuga, President of the District Committee! 
Varvara: So what? 
Dremlyuga: Where do you come from? Who are you? 
Varvara: I am here without your blessing. As for what I am, 
ask the Secretary of the Central Committee—he has been on 
our kolkhoz and even in my place. Let’s go, Galya. (They 
leave 

Romodan appears on the terrace. 
Phillip (quietly) They are gone. 

Dremlyuga turns and goes to meet Romodan. Phillip goes to 
the park. 
Romodan: You had a long conference. 
Dremlyuga: I had to decide on thirty-five problems. Today I 
raised such a fuss—they won’t forget it until the day they die. 
Romodan: With whom? 
Dremlyuga: With everybody. The trouble is, Peter Alexandro- 
vich, I had to do it. If I try to control myself, my nerves go to 
pieces, and my blood pressure goes up. 
Romodan: Have you taken a leave? 
Dremlyuga: No, I can’t even remember the last time. 
Romodan: Why? ‘ 
Dremlyuga: To whom could I leave the district? 
Romodan: Will somebody steal it while you're away? 
Dremlyuga: Don’t joke. When you get to know our cadres, you 
will forget about vacations too. 
Romodan: Don’t tell me you have no replacements? 
Dremlyuga: I have—a full house of responsible people. They 
would make such a mess that even a few years would not be 
enough to set things right. Every day we receive as many as 
fifty important directives and instructions from Moscow and 
Kiev, and we send even more to the region. It’s hard labor! 
Romodan: Work without relaxation is no good, Gordei Afana- 
syevich. 
Dremlyuga: I won’t last much longer, and, then. . . . I’m be- 
ginning to feel my age. It’s too bad a man doesn’t know when 
he'll be carried out in a hearse. (Looks at Romodan 
Romodan: And you think that would help? 
A man must always believe in his own strength. That’s the most 
important thing. 
Dremlyuga: No. The most important thing is that others believe 
in you. And if you don’t feel the responsibility on your own 


smiling secretly 
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shoulders, not even heaven will be able to distinguish between Dre 
you and the sheep. ce 
Romodan: (looking carefully at Dremlyuga). There are shoul- Ror 
ders and shoulders. Some can carry a bushel—others not even Dre 
a feather. did 
Dremlyuga: I agree. You don’t have to look far for examples. Ro 
I carry the entire district on my shoulders, while your predeces- Dr 
sor, Ivan Ivanovich, did nothing but make speeches. And what | 
happened? They left me here and he is in Moscow taking Dr 
courses. Probably he goes to the theater every evening and has Ph 
a good laugh on me. Ro 
Romodan: Why didn’t you say anything? Why didn’t you say ls 
something here, or at the Plenum of the Central Committee in Ph 
Kiev? You're a Central Committee member! Dr 
Dremlyuga: It’s easy to say. What would have happened? He aa 
created such an atmosphere that everyone was eating out of his Ph 
hand. a 
Romodan: Ivan Ivanovich isn’t a stupid fellow. He saw that Dr 
you were bending your head to the yoke and decided to become PI 
the driver. He put you in harness. R 


Dremlyuga: I didn’t walk into his harness. 

Romodan: What? You certainly did. They say you walked in 
very well. Ivan Ivanovich just had to touch you and you were 
ready to gallop at once and cry: “Under the direction of our 
dear, our experienced, our talented . . . we are ready to jump 
willingly. .. .” Isn’t that true? 





Dremlyuga is silent. 
Romodan: You aren’t the only one. I also praised my own 
Ivan Ivanovich. Now we have been harnessed together. Stock 
breeding in the kolkhozes has been decreasing. The milk cows 
have begun to reach the level of nanny goats. Straw, which used 
to be used only as litter, has become our basic fodder. The kolk- 
hozniks have started selling their cows. 
Dremlyuga: That’s not the point. 
Romodan: Then what is the point? 
Dremlyuga: If it hadn’t been for the war 
Romodan: (interrupting) It’s true that the war brought much 
suffering to the towns and villages and did great damage to our 
rural economy. But we can’t explain all our troubles today 4y 
the war. How many head of cattle died of hunger last year? 
Dremlyuga: About 4,500. 
Romodan: Not approximately, but exactly how many? 
Dremlyuga: (shouting) Phillip! 

Phillip jumps up from behind the bushes. 
Romodan: Who’s that? 
Dremlyuga: My assistant: 
tional memory. 
Phillip: (coming towards them) At your service, Gordei Afana- 
svevich. 
Dremlyuga: How many head of cattle died of hunger last win- 
ter? Exactly. Well? 
Phillip: 5,310. Pigs—6,520. Sheep... 
Dremlyuga: That’s enough, go. . 
cows. 
Phillip: At your service. (He goes behind the bushes 
Romodan: He has a good memory. 
Dremlyuga: We will always be badly off as far as milk is con- 
cerned. Our cows are not a good breed. Why don’t they send 
us some foreign thoroughbred cows? 
mark, in Holland. ... 
Romodan: Why not buy butter, milk, meat and lard from them? 
And through foreign help we will reach Communism. I assure 
you, the thoroughbreds would die out even sooner. How many 


hectares of yours were sown with corn and other fodder crops 
last year? 


He’s very able and has an excep- 


. . You were only asked about 


They say that in Den- 


Dremlyuga: Only a small amount with corn. 
well here. And in general— 
Romodan: How much with corn? 
Dremlyuga: Phillip! (Phillip doesn’t answer 
did he disappear to? Phillip! 
Romodan: What would happen if Phillip died? 
Dremlyuga: What? 

Phillip enters, chewing on something. 
Dremlyuga: Where were you? 
POUNDS Ewa. Me chews quickly and starts to choke 
Romodan: Don’t choke yourself to death, swallow it. If you 
had an accident who'd tell us about conditions in the district? 
Phillip: At your service. 
Dremlyuga: Go on, go on. Chew. 


S 


It doesn’t grow 


Phillip! Where 


Quietly) The devil take 


you. 

Phillip: I am guilty. I have already swallowed it. At your 
service, Gordei Afanasyevich. 

Dremlyuga: Go to hell. 
Phillip: At your service. (Goes behind the bush) 

Romodan: So, Gordei Afanasyevich, are we going to continue 
to live this way? 

Dremlyuga: How? 

Romodan: Depending on Phillip’s memory for how much a 


kolkhoznik gets for a work day down to the last penny, and 
buying butter, milk and meat from abroad? Or perhaps we'll 
roll up our sleeves and start working the way we should 
Alexandrovich. We hav 
kolkhozes which pay up to twenty rubles per work day 

five kilos. ° 

Romodan: I know, I know. You speak at length 

in your reports. 

Dremlyuga: Did you read them? 

Romodan: I did. But about those which haven’ 


gram for years you didn’t say a word. 


Dremlyuga: Excuse me, Peter 


Dremlyuga: I can’t understand you. Our district has never be 


le en 


among the last. Moscow and Kiev have always reported us to 
be among the first. I admit there are shortcon but frankly 
speaking, if someone else had spoken to me in é u have, 
I would have reacted very sharply. 

Romodan: Then why are you speaking so softly to me 
Dremlyuga: Because I understand how you feel. You have been 
elected secretary for the first time and you would like to over- 
come all obstacles at once. But it doesn’t work this way in reality. 
The manager must see the general picture first of all. And our 
picture is not bad—at least not worse than the others. I would 
even say it was rather good. Of this, not only I, but everyone, 
is convinced. 

Romodan: In other words, we will continue to work this way 
in the future. 

Dremlyuga: This is our line. 

Romodan: We'll continue to write impressive reports about the 
general picture, and sell potatoes at higher prices than bananas, 
which we'll import from abroad? Deliver speeches about the 
bright future and forget to take care of people’s present needs: 
Enjoy the general picture and ignore living reality for general 
figures? Do you understand, Comrade Dremlyuga, what all this 
means? 

Varvara and Galya come in again with the wheelbarrow. They 
aren't noticed. 

Dremlyuga: Comrade Romodan—onr business is to fulfill the 
plan. This is the most important thing. Very soon you will think 
the same as I do. Otherwise, forgive me, you will soon be de- 
moted. Come, it would be better to have lunch. My Nadeshda 
has fixed some wonderful fish. Come. 

Romodan: You are mistaken, Gordei Afanasyevich. 

Demlyuga: We'll live and we'll see, Peter Alexandrovich! 

They go, passing near to Varvara. Varvara and Galya walk 
to the table. Varvara puts down the stretcher, and looks in the 
direction of Romodan and Dremlyuga. Galya goes to her. 
Galya: (softly) Aunt Varvara. 

Varvara turns. 

Galya: What’s the matter with you? 


eyes. 


You have tears in 


Varvara: My own brother didn’t recognize me. 
Galya: Where is he? 


Varvara: He went with the old man who was insulting us. 


Dremlyuga’s voice is heard coming from the depths of the 
park: “To our dear leader, Comrade Romodan.” 
Galya: Your brother didn’t recognize you. I will give him a 
piece of... . 


Applause. 


Varvara: It isn’t necessary. 
out 
From the depths of the park Samosad can be heard playing 


on the ocarina, “Oh, I walk in the meadow, the meadow and 
the valley. ...” 


Let's take the bricks. 


Thev go 
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under his arm. 


Act Il 


The office of the Secretary of the District Committee. Romodan 
behind the desk. Tereshchenko sits in front of him. He has 
some papers in his hands. 

Tereshchenko: (collecting his papers) I admit it. I admit it 
and assure you I will make every effort. 

Romodan: (interrupting) How is it possible to accept the fact 
that in the Ukraine there will be no fruits in the towns during 
the summer? It’s a disgrace. 

Tereshchenko: A disgrace. , 

Romodan: A district like ours could supply not only its own 
needs but send carloads to Moscow and Leningrad. . . . 
Tereshchenko: We sent a little bit to Moscow. 

Romodan: The amount you send in a month wouldn't supply 
one breakfast to the students of Moscow University. I understand 
your son is studying there. 

Tereshchenko: My daughter. She writes about the laboratories 
marvelous. Every student has a separate room, imagine what a 
luxury. Exceptional facilities! (Getting up) Excuse me for taking 
up so much of your time. I am very grateful for your help... 
your advice. . . . Believe me, in the past few years nobody from 
the district committee has ever called me in. 

Romodan: Really? 

Tereshchenko: We are struggling like fish out of water. We need 
somebody to criticize, to help. . . . Everyone thinks only of him- 
self. I must tell you that I consider it my Party duty. ... You 
just arrived here. . . . Look around carefully. Carefully! I know 
everything about them, even the way they breathe. 

Romodan: So? 

Tereshchenko: Just between you and me, aside from Gordei Afa- 
nasyevich, a man with a large heart... . 


“4 4% 


The wheat pleads with the bureaucrat: “Harvest us at last, we bow down to your feet.” The bureaucrat stands with the harvest plan 
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Romodan: What? 
Tereshchenko: No, I won't say it. You don’t know me very well, 
you might think. . . . No! You will soon learn for yourself how 
many thieves and gamblers there are here. 

Romodan: (smiling) They play? 

Tereshchenko: They play poker until dawn. It’s a real epi- 
demic. 

Romodan: I heard that you, too, played all night Sunday at 
Gordei Afanasyevich’s villa. 

Tereshchenko: (interrupting) Me? Heaven help me! I passed 
all the time. I couldn’t refuse. I hate playing cards! 

Romodan: Tell me, Fedor Gavrilovich, what was the reason 
for the severe reprimand in your file in 1942? 

Tereshchenko: What people they have here! They already told 
you. 

Romodan: No, no. I became acquainted with the personal files 
of responsible workers. There are too many indispensable work- 
ers in the apparatus of our district committee. There isn’t even 
a second secretary. (He goes up to Tereshchenko) 
Tereshchenko: I was on Party work. 

Romodan: Tell me about it. 

Tereshchenko: True, I wasn’t there long. . . . But willingly I 
would have . . . I love Party work, and I assure you I will do 
everything to justify your confidence. 

Romodan: Excuse me, but I was asking about the reprimand. 
Tereshchenko: Oh The reprimand was unjustified. Ask 
Gordei Afanasyevich. He was my superior in the army. I was the 
victim of slander. Then, during the retreat everyone was in such 
a nervous state that for the slightest word they not only gave you 
a reprimand but sent you to the disciplinary battalion. Forgive 
me, I have been keeping you. 

Romodan: And what was it about? 

Tereshchenko: A division commander, who was demoted later 


on because he lost his division during the retreat—can you 
imagine such a type? He wrote that I spread panicky rumors. 
Impossible lie. I have some battle decorations. 
Romodan: Which ones? 
Tereshchenko: Two commemorative medals. Everyone knows 
that Tereshchenko has always been a flaming patriot. 

Ivanenko enters. 
Ivanenko: I found her. 
Romodan: (to Tereshchenko) Goodbye, Fedor Gavrilovich. 
Tereshchenko: Good day, Peter Alexandrovich. I beg of you, 
ask Gordei Afanasyevich. It’s embarrassing for me to speak 
about myself. He knows my battle record very well. 
Romodan: Don’t worry. I see that you are a modest man. Any- 
way, everything’s clear to me. 
Tereshchenko: Thank you. (he goes out.) 
Romodan: Where is she? 
Ivanenko: In the hall. I interrogated her. She works as a brick- 
layer in the first building office. She didn’t want to come. I 
had a hard time talking her into it. 
Romodan: Thank you. Ask her in. 
Ivanenko goes out. Varvara enters. She takes a few steps and 
stops. She is wearing a dark blue suit with the Order of Lenin 
and the Red Banner of Labor on her breast. Romodan goes up 
to her. 
Romodan: Varvara. . . . Sister! 
Varvara: It’s me, Peter. 
Romodan: (he embraces her, kisses her and leads her to the 
desk) Sit down. 

Varvara sits down. Long pause. 
Varvara: Why so silent? 
Romodan: Let me look at you. You haven’t changed. A bit 
older, that’s all. 
Varvara: Why should I change? I’m not an old woman yet. And 
besides, grey hair comes from thoughts, not years. 
Romodan: The moment I arrived I rang up the region. They 
said that you had left the village and had decided to live in town. 
Varvara: Who said so? 
Romodan: The president of the regional executive committee. 
Varvara: What a lie! They managed to survive, but not because 
of me. And they are still bragging about it. The fools. They can 
survive Varvara, but that, I think, is only temporary. And as 
for the truth, never. 
Romodan: Why did things happen this way? 
Varvara: People talk too much and listen too little. Is this the 
first time you have been appointed? 
Romodan: Elected. 

Varvara looks over the office. 
Varvara: Your office is empty. Bare, positively bare. 
Romodan: Why? There are pictures on the walls, a telephone 
on the desk. There is a conference table and a book case. Nothing 
else is necessary for a secretary. This is a place to work. 
Varvara: Once we were in Kiev at the office of the Secretary 
of the Central Committee. On all the walls there were samples 
of wheat from Posmetno, Dukovetz. On the table there were 
sugar beets from Ganei Koshevoi and Besmertni . . . corn from 
Ozern . . . and my own was there too. (Pause) Tell me, Peter, 
is all that gone forever? (Long pause) For two years I have been 
carrying bricks, building houses, and I can’t get used to it. I 
can’t sleep at night . . . and I think and think. . . . The orchards 
are dying in our villages, the sown fields are being destroyed. 
They are selling the cattle. In the gardens there are weeds. 
Romodan: They are preparing a new law in Moscow: deliveries 
will be estimated according to the surface of a given land area, 
regardless of what grows on it or what kind of farm it is. In 
general, delivery quotas will be lower. 


Varvara: There is going to be such a law? 
Romodan: Yes, and soon 

Varvara: And what will happen with the kolkhozes? 
Romodan: What do you mean? 

Varvara: Don’t you see? The kolkhoz can barely stand on its 
feet, yet they put such burdens on it that it declines immedi- 
ately. Fulfill the plan with the drunkards and thieves who head 
the kolkhoz, with the poor work of the M ] S, with all those spine- 
less agronomists who sit in town and help the managers plow 
and sow on paper? Do they think about this in Moscow? 
Romodan: They don’t just think. I happen to know that soon 
there will be big changes in kolkhoz life. All these problems have 
been raised by the people, and the Party and government are 
preparing new laws. 

Varvara: The sooner the better. Our hearts have turned to 
stone. (Pause) But if they have taken this into account, that’s 
good. You've brought me good news. Very good. Every Party 
member, and all the people must think of the State and not 
wait for orders from above, when right under our noses the 
It can’t continue this 
way. Everyone must clear away the weeds, because the State is 


weeds are growing on our fertile ground 
us. (Pause) Forgive me. We have met after so many years and 
I haven’t even asked about your health. |The first warm smile 
lights her face) How are you? 

Romodan: Quite well. 

Varvara: Don’t your wounds hurt? 

Romodan: When the weather changes I feel them a bit. 

I am accustomed to that. 

Varvara: And you haven’t married? 

Romodan: No. 

Varvara: What are you waiting for? 

Romodan: I have no time... 

Varvara: Time? Perhaps the girls have begun to avoid you. 
There was a time when you were an eagle. 

Romodan: They don’t avoid me; they just don’t look. 

Varvara: Courage! Buy yourself a guitar. You used to play so 
well at one time that all the girls swooned. 

Romodan: My youth is already over. 

Varvara: True. The years fly. Have you seen Anna? She’s here. 
Romodan: I know. 

Varvara: Did you visit her? 

Romodan: Not yet. 

Varvara: Well, I did. Your daughter has grown very pretty. 
Romodan: Does she remember me? 

Varvara: No. I led the conversation in that direction, but 
not a word came out of her mouth. The same with Anna. You 
hurt Anna very much, and the daughter sticks by her mother. 
Romodan: I didn’t intend, or want to hurt her. Don’t you be- 
lieve me? 

Varvara: I believe you, Peter. But it happened that way. 
Romodan: Why did you leave the village? 

Varvara: Haven’t I told you? Well, I will tell you more. These 
medals were given to me for the high corn yield. But now corn 
has not been included in the regional plan for three years. And 
what kind of pigs we used to feed, and how many of them! As 
if Communism could exist without lard and sausage. What are 
we—Turks? (Smiling) And they would eat it too, but they 
haven't any. 

Romodan: They are not allowed to. Their religion forbids it. 
Varvara: Religion? Didn’t we fast at one time? But now even 
the priests drink and eat sausage during Lent. 

Romodan: Where will you be at four o’clock? 

Varvara: At home, in the communal dormitory. 

Romodan: I'll come with the car, we'll eat at my place and 
discuss everything in detail. 








































































































































































































































































































Varvara: Fine. Today I am off. I worked on Sunday. 
Romodan: What did you work on Sunday for? 
Varvara: Very urgent work. They ordered us to work on Sunday 
to finish the garage of one of the managers. 
Romodan: Garage! And who made himself such an aristocrat? 
Varvara: I don’t krow his name. 
Romodan: Find out. Pll teach him. The garage will come out 
of his ears. 
Varvara: Stop acting like God. What a man you are! (She gets 
up to leave 
Romodan: No, no. Such aristocrats must be taught a lesson. 
Varvara: Perhaps he didn’t know, but his assistants tried to do 
it that way. 
Romodan: Then he’s a fool if he didn’t see what was happening 
under his nose. Just a second, didn’t you build the garage in the 
park? 
Varvara: What trees grew there. . . . I won't say goodbye, Peter. 
Varvara goes out. Roevoi enters. 
Roevoi: Hello, Peter Alexandrovich. 
Romodan: Hello. Sit down. I read your report. 
Roevoi: How did you like it? 
Romodan: It was very good. I wrote a letter and forwarded it 
with your report to the Central Committee. 
Roevoi: To the Central Committee? 
Romodan: Yes. The problems you raised concerning building 
are important not only for our district but for many cities. It 
was very convincing. You wrote with knowledge of such affairs. 
I believe I know what the decision of the Central Committee 
will be. 
Roevoi: Thank you very much. 
Romodan: For what? It is you who should be thanked. We will 
also make a decision in the bureau. 
Roevoi: Excuse me, only | am—how shall I say it?—a bit upset. 
Romodan: About what? 
Roevoi: I didn’t manage to give a copy of my report to Gordei 
Afanasyevich. 
Romodan: Well, give him one. 
Roevoi: But you have already sent it to the Central Committee. 
He may be offended. Please, if you could somehow—you under- 
stand—his character. 
Romodan: I'll speak to him. 
Roevoi: Goodbye. 
Romodan: Goodbye. Only one question. 
Roevoi: Yes? ‘ 
Romodan: Doesn't it seem to you that if a man goes to extremes 
in bowing to authority, he paralyzes his will and even creates 
a contemptible respect for rank? A Communist must always be 
in the front ranks; he must be daring and full of initiative and 
never forget that in the Party everyone is equal. 
Roevoi: That’s true. I understand you. I understand you very 
well. 
Romodan: (smiling) Very good. My regards to your wife. 
Roevoi: Thank you. 
The telephone rings 
Romodan: (taking the receiver) Yes. He’s here. Vl] put him on 
right away. (To Roevoi) Gordei Afanasyevich wants to speak 
with you. 
Roevoi: taking the receiver). Yes. It was finished yester- 
day. Why didn’t I report? I couldn’t find you, I called and 
called. What? Don’t shout at me. I’m not a clerk, but president 
of the city council of workers’ deputies. Do you understand? 
Puts down the receiver. To Romodan) Excuse me. 
Romodan: That’s all right. 
Roevoi goes out. Romodan looks after him. Alexandra Alek- 
seyevna Gorisvet appears in the doorway, and behind her Ivan- 


Not According to Nature 
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nko. 
Gorisvet: Petya, they won't let me see you! 
Romodan: Is it you, Alexandra Alekseyevna? 
Gorisvet: Its me me, Petya. (To Ivanenko) And you 
wouldn’t believe me! 
Romodan: Please, come in. 

Gorisvet comes into the office. 
Gorisvet: You recognized me! I knew you wouldn't forget your 
old teacher. Let me kiss you. (Kisses him on the forehead. 
Romodan: Sit down, Alexandra Alekseyevna. How are you? 
Gorisvet: (sitting down) Fine. (Takes off her scarf. On her 
chest are the Order of Lenin, the Red Banner of Labor and a 
medal.) Only in the evening, after work, I have a pain in the 
small of my back. 
Romodan: Don't tell me that you still work at the school? 
Gorisvet: No, I am retired. But I have a lot to do at home. 
Romodan: Forgive me, but how old are you? 
Gorisvet: Women shouldn’t be asked such a question, but I 
never hide my age. I am almost eighty. I have two months to go. 
Romodan: You don’t look a day over sixty. You look very well. 
Gorisvet: I would look even better if I didn’t have so much 
trouble. 
Romodan: What's the matter? 
Gorisvet: I taught for sixty years and I never had so much 
trouble as I do now. You remember my younger sisters, Eugenie 
and Olga? 
Romodan: Of course! Eugenie Alekseyevna taught geography 
and Olga Alekseyevna mathematics. How are they? 
Gorisvet: They live with me. They are also retired. Olga is now 
sixty-five and Eugenie sixty-seven. They have grown very old. I 
have to look after them as if they were children. Believe me, 
there is nothing worse than dealing with old people. They are 
so petty and jealous. The trouble I have with them! I’m so 
happy that you have become our Party director. Congratulations. 
I wish you lots of success. Our entire house is happy. I came to 
tell you this. 





Romodan: Thank you. I'll do my best to merit your confidence. 
Gorisvet: Tell me, Peter, how are you? How do you feel? You 
used to have headaches very often. Do you still have them? 
Romodan: No. I'm all right. 

Gorisvet: I’ve been telling everyone what kind of a student you 
were, What an exceptional memory you had. You haven't for- 
rotten your history? 

Romodan: I don’t think so. 

Gorisvet: I told the neighbors how you loved history. And how 
s it possible not to love it? Every science has its own soul, but 
\istory—history is the soul of the people. One must love it as 
me’s own mother. The historical museum in our town is in very 
oor condition: three rooms and a leaky ceiling. The photo- 
sraphs on the walls are poor and there are even mistakes in the 
nscriptions. There are no portraits of Suvorov, or Khmelnitski. 
\nd on the main street the largest dress shop bears the name of 
Suvorov. 

Romodan: Does it really? 

Gorisvet: It does. I went there and spent two hours trying to 
convince the manager that Suvorov wasn’t interested in women’s 
lresses. And she listened to me and said: “I myself am a gen- 
‘ral’s wife and know better than you do what military men 
like.” I couldn’t find an answer to such an argument! 

Romodan: It’s difficult, difficult. (Laughing) 

Gorisvet: Ask the city council to find a new building for the 
nuseum. I have been begging them for five years, but all I’ve 
gotten is promises. 

Romodan: T’ll ask them. 

Gorisvet: I have one more favor to ask of you. Every morning 
we have a short conference in our house. 

Romodan: About what? 

Gorisvet: About the cooking. The house is old, and there is only 
one kitchen for the whole floor. The women learned that I was 
going to see you. They asked me to give you their regards and 
this list (Takes it out of her handbag and puts on her glasses 
They ask—listen carefully—you can buy them nowhere in town: 
She reads) First—a shovel, second—an ax, third—a_ rake. 
Everyone has a kitchen garden, fourth—bellows. Forgive me, 
Peter, for taking up your time with non-Party affairs. 

Romodan: Go ahead, please. 

Gorisvet: And something more. There is a fine garden in our 
yard. We all take care of it. But there aren’t any garden shears. 
Romodan: Give me the list. 

Gorisvet: Take it, Peter. 
our old acquaintance. 
Romodan: Don’t say that, Alexandra Alekseyevna! 
happy to see you. 


Gives it to him) Forgive me for using 
I am very 


Gorisvet: Thank you. I'll come to see you again, only tell your 
assistant to report to you. 

Romodan: I will, I will. 

getting up) So long. 

Romodan: Goodbye. 


Gorisvet: 


Gorisvet: And when are you going to the museum? 

Romodan: Tomorrow. 

Gorisvet: Go today, don’t postpone it. You know how difficult 
it is when you postpone your lessons until tomorrow. 

Romodan: I'll go today. 

Gorisvet: Good. You were always like that. What time is it? 
Romodan: Two. 


Gorisvet: I must fly to my old women! They are probably 
quarrelling already. They are always in some kind of mischief 
when I’m not there. The trouble I have with them. (She goes 
out) 


Romodan sits down at the desk, takes Gorisvet’s list, reads it 


silently, smiles, and writes in his notebook. Ovcharenko enters, 
carrying a file of papers. 

Ovcharenko: Good day. 

Romodan: Good day, Comrade Ovcharenko. (He continues to 
write 

Ovcharenko: Forgive me for being a little late. My conference 
was prolonged. Our intellectuals love to talk a lot 

Romodan: Excuse me. (Takes the telephone receiver and dials 


a number) Comrade Cherepok? This is Romodan speaking, 
hello. I'm sending you a memorandum, and with it a list. To 
morrow at ten o'clock report to me on this subject 
Who talks a lot? 


Ovcharenko: Our intellectuals. 


Puts down 
the receiver 
Unlike them, it is necessary to 
express one’s thoughts exactly, 
words! And ll this because. . . 
Romodan: (pressing the buzzer 

Ivanenko enters. 
Ovcharenko: Pardon me, Peter Alexandrovich. 
cause— 

Romodan gives Ivanenko the note and the list 
immediately. 
Romodan: (to Ovcharenko) I’m listening. 
Ovcharenko: Because they don’t know how to think logically. 
Unfortunately, logic is taught poorly in colleges. As it is known, 
all great philosophers loved logic 


smoothly, without unnecessary 
And what meeting were you at? 
And all this be- 


Softly G0 


and spoke about its excep- 
tional importance. 

Romodan: Excuse me, Gavril Onoofrevevich, what was the sub- 
ject of your conference? 

Ovcharenko: Very soon we must call a broad conference of 
veterinaries and zootechnicians. The district executive committee 
is convening it. 

Romodan: That’s good. 

Ovcharenko: Who said it was bad? Its a vitally important 
conference. But how are they preparing it? The commission, 
to which the best specialists of our region belong, worked for a 
month and today they presented the project to the district 
committee. (Takes out a paper’ 
agenda. One problem! (He reads) “The struggle against the 
sterility of cows.” And they presented the themes of the report. 
I read it and asked them: ‘And where is Pavlov?’ 

Romodan: Who? 

Ovcharenko: The pride and glory of our national science, the 
great physiologist Pavlov—where is he? I asked the members of 


the commission. Is it possible to formulate the report in such a 


Just listen to the proposed 


way? Is it possible to mention the great name of Pavlov only 
once and at the end! 

Romodan: And what did you propose? 

Ovcharenko: To rework the thesis and call the report: “The 
sterility of cows in the light of the teachings of the great Pav- 
lov.” 

Romodan: You assume this will be better? 

Ovcharenko: Naturally. Isn’t the sterility of cows a problem of 
the corresponding reflexes? And what do they have? Just read 
the thesis—dull empiricism. Everything is directed towards feed- 
ing only. 

Romodan: Excuse me, Gavril Onoofreyevich, but if you, regard- 
less of your constitution, were to be fed only on black bread and 
cold water for five months, would you have the corresponding 
reflexes? 

Ovcharenko: I don’t understand you. We were speaking about 
the sterility of cows. 

Romodan: If cows eat only straw during the winter—a thing 
that often happens with us 


could they have the corresponding 
reflexes? 









































































































































































































































































































































Ovcharenko: I don’t agree! All the same, the nervous system, as 
Pavlov teaches . . . 

Romodan: Pavlov was a great scholar who taught correctly. 
But is it possible, Comrade Ovcharenko, to bow to the great 
Pavlov on every subject without splitting your forehead open? 
And in the skull, you know, is the central nervous system, to 
which Pavlov gave great importance. (Pause) Please, don’t be 
offended. 

Ovcharenko: All the same, as a philosopher, I think... . 
Romodan: What degree do you have Gavril Onoofreyevich? 
Ovcharenko: I am a candidate in the philosophical sciences. I 
am now working or. a doctor’s dissertation. 

Romodan: I wish you success with all my heart. But this time, 
let the veterinaries and zootechnicians organize the conference 
the way they planned. 

Ovcharenko: Well, if that’s the way you think, that the con- 
ference should proceed without our direction. .. . 

Romodan: That isn’t the way I think. We'll invite the kolkhoz 
presidents and the milkers to the conference, then we'll have a 
real scientific discussion. 

Dremlyuga and the secretary of the Party town committee, 
Eugene Maksimovich Kalina, enter. Romodan gets up and 
shakes hands with them. 

Romodan: A woman came to visit me today and complained 
that she could not buy shovels, axes or rakes. And do they sell 
scythes? 

Dremlyuga: No. Neither shovels nor scythes. 

Romodan: Why? 

Dremlyuga: We don’t produce them and they are not sent to us 
from the center. 

Romodan: (to Kalina) Why don’t you produce them? 

Kalina: I don’t take care of village affairs. 

Romodan: Why? 

Kalina: What do you mean, why? That is the work of the dis- 
trict organization and not the city committee. 

Romodan: The district organization? And we aristocrats, we 
don’t like digging in manure. We only like lard, ham, salami and 
cream. Is that it? 

Kalina is silent. 

Romodan: Perhaps I’m wrong? 

Kalina: We haven’t thought about it, but if necessary we can 
help. 

Romodan: It’s very important to help the kolkhozes. And not 
only in this way. If we had good Communists—engineers and 
agronomists—then as many as fifty men could be sent from the 
city to the village on permanent work. To the MTS and the 
kolkhozes. 

Dremlyuga: That’s utopia. Nobody will go. 

Kalina: Why? We'll find the kind of people who will go. 
Dremlyuga: What are you talking about? Half of our agron- 
omists fled from the villages to the town. 

Kalina: Why? 

Dremlyuga: Ask them. Opposite your house, an agronomist sells 
beer in the canteen. 

Kalina: T’ll ask him. I’ll summon him to the office. 

Dremlyuga: You think that will help? 

Romodan: You mean to imply that the three of us are help- 
less? 

Dremlyuga: We have the power, but not the right. 

Romodan: I don’t understand. 

Dremlyuga: Throw the whole village into court, into jail. Then 
they will understand. 

Kalina: What nonsense. It’s embarrassing to listen to it. 
Dremlyuga: Don’t listen. When there is no more bread in town, 
then you'll sing a different tune. 





Romodan: How interesting. Try agronomists. And what will you 
do with those who are responsible for the poor work of the 
agronomists? 
Dremlyuga: Try them too. 
Romodan: Maybe we should start with them? 
Dremlyuga: Perhaps. Take, for example, several regional di- 
rectors. 
Romodan: (interrupting) Why regional? Perhaps it would be 
better to begin with the district. The example would be clearer. 
Dremlyuga: You’re joking and I’m speaking seriously. 
Romodan: Id like to joke, but that’s not the point. It is evident 
that you, Gordei Afanasyevich have little faith in our ideological 
strength, and great faith in the power of orders, trials; and 
militia. 
Kalina: (to Romodan) You are clairvoyant. 
Dremlyuga: Ideas are the work of Comrade Ovcharenko. You 
and I are responsible to the government for the crops. 
Kalina: I don’t agree. 
Dremlyuga: You never agree. No matter what I say, you're 
always opposed, always making corrections. As if your character 
were based on high principles. But, forgive me, we are accus- 
tomed. ... 
Kalina: It’s too bad you have that custom. 
Dremlyuga: What’s to be done? I won’t argue with you. You 
are one of the leaders, a Party secretary, and I—I’m a member 
of the Central Committee. What would the soldiers say if the 
generals began hitting each other on the heads with hammers. 
He laughs) 
Romodan: There are no generals in the Party. 
Dremlyuga: What do you mean, there aren’t? 
Romodan: There aren’t. 
Dremlyuga: That’s something new. It’s the first time I’ve heard 
that. 
Romodan: The first? 
Dremlyuga: Yes. 
Romodan: I don’t believe it. You simply forgot what one never 
should forget, no matter what position one holds. 
Vernigora enters. 
Romodan: (shaking hands with him) It seems you’ve decided 
to let your beard grow, Kiril Zaharovich? 
Vernigora: It’s my fault, Peter Alexandrovich. For the past few 
days I have been so busy preparing the conference that I haven’t 
even had time to shave. 
Romodan: I never thought you would transform the exper- 
imental station into an office. 
Vernigora: I didn’t either. But Gordei Afanasyevich drafted me, 
and for the past seven years I have been copying papers under 
his directions. 
Dremlyuga: Exactly. You’ve been copying. It’s up to me to pre- 
pare any directives that are to be issued! 
Vernigora: You're the kind of man nobody could please. 
Dremlyuga: I have a simple character. I don’t like chatterers, 
that’s all. (He laughs) 
Romodan: I knew Kiril Zaharovich before the war and I never 
noticed that he was that way. He was a good agronomist. 
Dremlyuga: I don’t need agronomists, but good interpreters of 
directives. I myself can organize the rural economy. 
Vernigora: Then let me go. 
Dremlyuga: Let you go? I’ve taught you for so many years. Don’t 
be offended, Kiril, I only want what is good for you. 
Romodan: Please, sit down. (Everyone sits down at the con- 
ference table) Who will give the report? 
Dremlyuga: Comrade Vernigora. 
Romodan: Go on, please, Kiril Zaharovich. 
Vernigora: (gets up and opens the file) The preparations for the 
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listrict conference of the leaders of the rural economy are pro- 
eeding rather well. The draft of the decisions and speeches is 
eady. Gordei Afanasyevich looked everything over and gave us 
lis suggestions. We took all of them under consideration. This is 
the draft of the decisions. (He hands it over) 

Romodan: I don’t understand what speeches you are talking 
about. 

Vernigora: Of the unit leaders, the brigade leaders, the kolkhoz 
presidents—everyone who takes part in the conference. 
Dremlyuga: The speeches will be good. We worked on them 
a long time. 

Vernigora: We figure on thirty-five of them. 
Yours will be the thirty-sixth. 

Dremlyuga: I called Kiev. There were also thirty-five there. In 
Odessa too. That’s the norm. 

Romodan: Show me some of them. 

Vernigora: Here. 


To Romodan 


Handing them over 
Romodan looks over them. 
Kalina: How long do you think the conference will last? 
Dremlyuga: Two days. 
Vernigora: I doubt it. Your report is three and a half hours. And 
Peter Alexandrovich will probably take one to two hours. 
Dremlyuga: Then we have to cut the speeches some more. 
Venigora: We’ve cut them so much already. 
Dremlyuga: Do what I say. We don’t need idle chatter but 
obedience. Not too much time is necessary for that. 
Kalina: True. 
Romodan: Kiril Zaharovich, how is it that all the speakers say 
the same thing? Listen to this, comrades. The speech of the 
milker, Christina Selesen: “Comrades. The profound and sig- 
nificant report of the president of the district executive com- 
mittee, Comrade Dremlyuga, correctly describes all our work 
mistakes.” Another report, from a brigade leader in the First of 
May kolkhoz, Comrade Kriga. (he reads) “In the significant 
and profound report of the president of the district executive 
committee, we are sharply but justly criticized.” And here is 
the report of the tractor driver Omelchenko. (He reads) “Force- 
fully and profoundly, the president of the district executive com- 
mittee, Comrade Dremlyuga, pointed out in his report all the 
shortcomings in the work of our MTS... . ” 
the various speeches 


He leafs through 
Here, it seems, we have something differ- 
ent. The kolkhoz president Dudarik. (He reads) “Comrades, I 
am happy that here, at this conference, I was able to hear the 
profound and detailed report of the president of the executive 
district committee, Comrade Dremlyuga.” 
Dudarik’s original speech. 
Vernigora: Right away. 
Romodan reads silently. 
Dremlyuga: All those prefaces should have been cut. 
Vernigora: You read them, Gordei Afanasyevich, and didn’t say 
anything. 
Ovcharenko: It’s a simple matter. 


And now, give me 


He finds it and hands it over 


Romodan: Now, Comrade Vernigora, read your corrected speech 
line by line and I'll read the original. (He hands it over) Read 
from the beginning. 

Vernigora: “Comrades, I am happy that here, at this conference, 
I was able to hear the profound and detailed report of the 
president of the district executive committee, Comrade Drem- 
lyuga.” 

Romodan: I'll read the original: “Comrades. I want to tell my 
troubles to this conference. For two years I have been begging 
the regional organization, and have written more than ten let- 
ters to Comrade Dremlyuga personally, to send us an agronomist 
because, after its consolidation, our kolkhoz had 4,500 hectares. 
The farm is large, and my education consists only of unfinished 


church elementary school. The regional chiefs refused and Com- 
rade Dremlyuga hasn’t even answered. . . .” You read. 

Vernigora: The report very justly pointed out that we don’t 
apply the correct agrotechniques. That’s why we still have low 
yields. Our kolkhoz takes upon itself. . . . 

Romodan: (interrupting) Just a minute. (He reads) “The 
yields in our kolkhoz are low because we do not apply the cor- 
rect agrotechniques. But how can we apply them if our MTS 
plows superficially and sows late?” (T 


your text? 


To Vernigora) Is that in 


Vernigora: It was, but. He looks at Dremlyuga. 
Dremlyuga: Dudarik is a liar. Their MTS is the best in the 
district and always receives premiums. 

Romodan: Dudarik is a liar... . 
Kolomietz’s original speech. 


To Vernigora) Give me Oksan 


Vernigora: (looking for it) At once 
Dremlyuga: The kolkhoz presidents always blame the MTS 
Vernigora hands over Kolomietz’s speech. 
Romodan: (reading silently) And what about you, Comrade 
Ovcharenko, did you read these speeches? 
Ovcharenko: I looked at the corrected ones 
Why didn’t you show me the originals? 
Vernigora: I showed them to 
have time to read them. 
Ovcharenko: I don’t remember such a remark. 
Romodan: (Returning Kolomietz’s original report to Vernigora 
And now read from that place. 
Vernigora looks at it, is silent, takes out his handkerchief and 
wipes the sweat from his face. 


lo Vernigora 


you but you said that you didn’t 


Romodan: Perhaps you'd like me to give you some water. 
Vernigora: No. No. (Sighs deeply and reads) “We accept the 
criticism. Our hog farm was famous throughout the district, but 


last year we failed badly. I take the responsibility on myself.” 
Romodan: Allow me: “And why did we fail? Our kolkhoz chief 
died and we wanted to elect his brother, an upright, orderly man, 
and a good manager. 


Sut that didn’t happen. The regional 
committee sent us the drunkard Garbuz, who has already ruined 
three kolkhozes. We didn’t elect him. Then a regional party 
secretary arrived, convened a meeting, spoke eight times and 
got what he wanted. With Garbuz sitting on our backs every- 
thing fell to pieces. And Garbuz strolls around and all the 
managers of the regional committee kow-tow to him. We wrote 
to the district committee, but this viper apparently has a finger 
in the pie there too, because we never received an answer. We 
asked them to get Garbuz off our backs and to give us a good 
manager, or else everyone will leave. To Dremlyuga) 
And this—is this a lie? 

Dremlyuga: I called the secretary of the regional committee, 
and he categorically denied that Garbuz was a drunkard. He 
makes mistakes, but he’s a reliable man, a partisan, and this 
woman, Kolomietz, who writes, was in Germany. 

Romodan: What for? Did Hitler invite her? 

Dremlyuga: No. She was deported for work. But I must say 
that there are some unreliable elements among them. I don’t 
believe her. And the secretary has the same opinion too. In 
general, I think that it’s unnecessary for her to speak. I told you 
that, didn’t I, Comrade Vernigora? 

Vernigora: Yes, but I wanted 

Dremlyuga: Take her off—and that’s the end of it. 

Romodan: And I, on the other hand, would like her to speak. 
Let her say what she thinks. 


Dremlyuga: And what happens to the secretary’s authority? 
She'll undermine the Party leadership. Why do you believe her? 
Romodan: We will permit the secretary to speak, and drag 





































































































































































































































































































































































































Garbuz to the podium. 
on this subject. 
Vernigora: I’m willing. 

Romodan: I think. we'll have to postpone the conference and 
strongly criticize sich methods of preparation. 

Dremlyuga: Postpone it, for how long? 

Romodan: Until we prepare it honestly, without subterfuge. I 
read your report. It is the same as these corrected speeches. 
Who’'re you fooling? Yourself? (Pause) I will go to see Dudarik, 
Garbuz and the MTS. I advise you to go for a month 





And we'll ask you to make a statement 


at 
least, and see waat’s happening in the kolkhozes and _ the 
MTS with Party eves. Then write your report. Everyone should 
go. 

Dremlyuga: For a month? To whom will I leave the district 
office? 

Romodan: To Phillip. He has an exceptional memory. He can 
send reports to the capital better than you can. 

Dremlyuga: If you think that Phillip can replace me and that 
my report is full of lies, I will go. Only not to the kolkhozes, 
but to Kiev. In my old age, I don’t want to get involved with 
liars, and I will permit nobody to make a fool of me. (He gets 
up and walks to the wall 

Ovcharenko: Peter Alexandrovich didn’t imply that. 
Dremlygua: No. No. They called me a liar. Me. 
of the Central Committee. 

Ovcharenko: You're mistaken. Gordei Afanasvevich. Peter Alex- 
androvich sharply criticized your report, but. Speak to him! 
Romodan: And what is there to say? Comrade Dremlyuga un- 
derstood me perfec tly. 

Dremlyuga: You hear that? 

Romodan: I warn you. At the Party .conference I will describe 
how you licked the boots of Comrade Dremlyuga. You will have 
to answer before the Party... . 

Dremlyuga: Don’t be frightened. They haven't known us for 
only a year. 


A member 


The telephone rings. Romodan goes to it, and picks up the 
receiver. 
Romodan: Here. Kiev? Who? The Central Committee. 
Put them on. Yes. Hello. Good. I’m taking it down. So. 
I myself thought of going to the MTS first. Yes, I understand. 
Oho! This will be revolutionary. There will be a Plenum in 
Moscow? The MTS—again. Yes? Will I write in detail? 
What? Thanks, I feel fine. How did they greet me? Normally. 
Yes. Comrade Dremlyuga and Comrade Kalina. Everyone gave 
me a good welcome. Goodbye. (Puts down the receiver. Re- 
turns.) Who's against my proposal? Nobody? (Everyone is 
silent) Then, that’s all. Good day. And you, Comrade Verni- 
gora, please remain. 

They all go out, except Vernigora. Romodan goes up to Ver- 
nigora and looks at him a long time. 
Vernigora (softly) I am listening, Peter Alexandrovich. . . . 
Romodan: Kiril, what does all this mean? (Vernigora is silent 
If I didn’t know how intelligent you were. . . . What has hap- 
pened to you? The whole Ukraine knew of you. They wrote 
about you in Pravda as an example to agronomists! Kiril, my 
friend, who has crippled you? (He notices tears in Vernigora’s 
eyes.) I didn’t expect such a meeting. I haven’t forgotten how 
we dreamed together, how hotly you argued that there were no 
limits to what the earth could produce. You forced me—the 
young secretary of the regional committee—to study Timiryazev, 
Williams, Michurin. You created a love of agriculture in me. 
Vernigora wipes his tears, sits down and puts his head on his 
hands) And do you remember how you read to me the works 
of the Roman sage, Columella? 
Vernigora: You didn’t forget. 





Romodan: No, I wrote everything down in a notebook. (Takes 
it from the desk) I saved it. (He reads) ‘How often the lead- 
ers of our government accuse the earth of being unfertile, or the 
climate of being bad and catastrophic for regular harvests. 

I am sure, Silvan, that these reasons are far from the truth. I 
think that the matter lies not in heavenly anger, but in our 
own personal guilt. We give agriculture to the most unqualified 
people, in the same way we used to give criminals to the torturer, 
while our forefathers let their most highly-qualified people care 
for it in the best possible way.” And further. “Every furrow 
would yield an income if after many trials the farm would pro- 
duce that which is most adaptable to the soil, which always 
grows better than anything else, because one must never disre- 
gard past experiences in all their variety.” And this was written 
by a man in the first century of our era! 

Vernigora: And I can’t remember anything. I don’t want to live. 
There is no longer a Kiril Zaharovich Vernigora. No. There is 
a paper soul in front of you. A damned clerk. He bent me... 
and then destroyed me. I understand, it’s my fault. I ex- 
changed such a life for a post, for a broken penny. There was 
once your Comrade Kiril. There was. Goodbye, Peter Alexan- 
drovich. (Vernigora starts for the door 

Romodan: How is Marina. Is she well? 

Vernigora: All right, thanks. 

Romodan: Get your wife and come to visit me. My sister 
Varvara will be there. We'll eat together. (Goes up to him 
Vernigora: (barely controlling his emotion) Peter. 

Romodan: I never abandon a friend in trouble. Will you come? 
Vernigora: I Bows his head 

A warm smile lights Romodan’s face. 


Act Ill 
Scene I 


The yard of the MTS. At the back a tiled building can be seen 
and behind it tractors and combines. Farther away, the line of 
a bright green sugar beet plantation. To the left, a house in a gar- 
den. On front stage, tractor and combine drivers, kolkhoz presi- 
dents and MTS personnel sit under an old oak, on the grass and 
on low benches. Behind the desk of the presidium are Mar- 
chenko, secretary of the ‘MTS Party organization, and two pre- 
sidium members. A huge banner is tied to the oak and a low pole 
hangs over the desk. Ovcharenko stands behind another table in 
the same row. He holds a report in his hand. As he finishes 
reading a page, he puts it on the table, and to prevent its being 
blown away, places a large carafe of water on top of it. The 
reading of the report evidently started some time ago, because 
there are quite a few pages under the carafe and little water in it. 
Ovcharenko: (not looking at anyone, reads) The equality of 
individuals in a Communist society does not mean that they will 
all have the same specialties. Under Communism also there will 
be a division of labor. Let me quote again what our well-known 
scientist, doctor of the philosophical sciences, Comrade Nudnik,* 
has to say on the subject. In his major work, Comrade .Nudnik 
gives a profound description of the basic lines of Communism. 
I quote from the major work of Comrade Nudnik: “The basic 
lines of Communism are described with profundity and genuine 
foresight by the great founder of Marxism, Karl Marx. As it is 
well known, Karl Marx teaches. I will quote Karl Marx 
from the maj¢r work of Comrade Nudnik. . . . 


* The translktion of the name is Crashing Bore 





Marchenko: Excuse me, Comrade Ovcharenko. 


(He gets up 
ind turns towards the audience 


Comrade Ovcharenko has 
come to us, in the MTS, in person, to make his report at an 
open Party meeting. We have also invited the kolkhoz presidents 
to the meeting. And what do we have at this moment? Com- 
rade Ovcharenko (He looks at him. Ovcharenko drinks some 
water) sacrificed his Sunday for us, and has been reading to us 
arefully for two hours already, during which time his wife and 
children are probably expecting him home, while at this moment 
various comrades are systematically sleeping and Korovai Mefodi 
is even snoring. Shove 
him! 


The fat Korovai can be heard snoring 


Voices: We shoved him, but it doesn’t help. 
Marchenko: 
his nose. 
\ voice: All right. 

Everyone looks at Korovai. A young tractor driver pulls his 
ears. Korovai screams—Ah? 


angrily) Then pull his ears so hard that they reach 


sneezes, and then rubs his eyes 
and asks loudly: “Is he finished?” 

Marchenko: (taking the wood gavel from the table and rapping 
it lightly) Listen carefully! Go on, Comrade Ovcharenko. 
Ovcharenko: Excuse me, if I cut the report a little. I will skip 
a few pages... . 

Voices: “It doesn’t matter.” 
tor will speak till sunrise.” 


Marchenko: Silence! 


) 


“Cut, cut everything.” “Our direc- 
“We are accustomed to it.” 
Stop moving. Kachan, where are you 
going: 
Kachan: I just... . 
Marchenko: You'll manage, there'll soon be an intermission. Sit 
down. 

Kachan returns and sits down. 
Marchenko: (To Ovcharenko 
Ovcharenko: And so, reading) Under Com- 
munism men will not be born with the birthmark of capital- 
ism, which cripples the individual. . . . 
Old woman: And what sickness does this birthmark come 
from? 


Go on! 
comrades. 
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President of the kolkhoz to his assistants: “Everything’s okay. 
We've taken all the necessary precautions for the protection of 
the grain. 


Krokodil (Moscow), July 20, 1955 


Marchenko: 
Romodan and Dudarik enter. They sit on the side. 

Ovcharenko: And in full Communism there will not be such dis- 

gusting characteristics as jealousy, envy, avarice, as in the past 


banging the gavel) Questions later 


Under Communism there will be no monetary exchange. 
[here will be no trouble with legal price changes 
be no state . 


There will 
. there will be no 

Korovai: Excuse me, Comrade speaker, but what will there b« 
Ovcharenko: I don’t understand you. What do you mean 
Kachan: Don’t interrupt, we are late enough without that 
Korovai: Well, for example, what about work days under Com- 
munism ? 


..noarmies.. 


Old woman: And how much will they pay 
Ovcharenko: Under Communism there will be no 
Old woman: (flabbergasted 
Korovai: What will there be? 

Ovcharenko: There will be a special form of satisfying the needs 


I here won t 


of the people. 
Korovai: And this form, will it be in kilos or money? 


A young driver: Will there be enough dark blue worsted 


sults: 


Marchenko: Comrade Skripka, what has worsted got to do with 
anything, may I ask? 

Skripka: I am getting married soon, and I went to the region 
and the district—I couldn't find a suit anywhere. 

A girl driver: Will there be anv nurseries? Our director has 
promised us one for three years. There's no place to leave the 
little ones. 

A voice: You have a mother-in-law. Let her take care of them! 
The girl driver: Mind your own business! My mother-in-law 
doesn’t want to. She acts in the dramatic group. 

A kolkhoz president: And will there be any plaster slabs? We 
built a farm. ... 

A voice: There won’t be. Cut stones! 

Woman unit leader: What will happen to the drunkards? 
A voice: They'll give them free vodka. 

Woman unit leader: 
go to hell. 
Marchenko: Olga! 
Woman unit leader: 
Marchenko: Olga! Stop these concrete expressions when the 
report is about the future. 

Woman unit leader: 


And if they won't wait for it—let them 


Their birthmarks will never disappear! 


Who cares about the future when our 
president is drinking up the kolkhoz now. 

A voice: Don’t get upset. He'll drink it up fast and become 
president of another kolkhoz. 

A voice: Don’t insult him, he’s an invalid: one of his hands is in 
the kolkhoz safe and the other in the regional committee. 
Marchenko: Silence! 

Korovai: Will the MTS be responsible for the crop? 
Marchenko: When? 

Korovai: Now. 

Marchenko: Comrade Korovai, you snored during the report and 
now you are putting the speaker in an uncomfortable position 
with your questions. The comrade is speaking about full Com- 
munism, and we are all still on the threshold. 

Korovai: (angrily) I am bored with sitting on the threshold. 
I want to be in it completely and that’s why I ask. 

Marchenko: (rapping the gavel) I demand order! 

A voice: Put down the gavel. Don’t violate democracy. 

A voice: Right! Don’t violate it! 

Marchenko: (throws the gavel on the table, takes a glass, goes 
up to Ovcharenko, lifts up the carafe and pours. The wind 
blows and two pages of the report fly away. 

Korovai: 


screaming) Catch them! Get them! 






















































The members of the presidium run after the pages, pick them 
up and bring them back. 
Dudarik: (going uv to the presidium table) Korovai spoke the 
truth. I’d like to «sk too if there'll be such MTS directors as 
our Ivan Ivanovich Soha? 

Laughter. 
Marchenko: Silence! Comrade Dudarik, your question is also out 
of place. Comrade Soha receives premiums. Nobody can fire 
him. 
A voice: And where is he? 
Marchenkc: With the secretary of the regional committee. 
A voice: They wert hunting. 
Marchenko: Comiade Ovcharenko, are you going to answer 
now, or later, when you finish? Comrades, stop moving around. 
Kachan, sit down. 
Kachan: Will there be any intermission today? 
Marchenko: Be patient a little longer. And so, Comrade Ov- 
charenko? 
Ovcharenko: The comrades ask interesting questions, but they 
have no direct bearing on my report. IT will finish. (He begins 
to read) In his major work, Comrade Nudnik brilliantly demon- 
strates. ... 
Romodan: (going up to Ovcharenko) Excuse me, Gavril Onoo- 
freyevich, but the comrades’ questions have a direct bearing on 
your report because the future is born in the present and if we 
don’t create an abundance of agricultural products, then all our 
talk about the bright future will be fit for a sermon, instead of 
constituting the fighting program of the Party, for which philoso- 
phers and tractor drivers—all of us—must fight. 
Marchenko: And who are you? 
Dudarik: (emphatically) This is the new secretary of the district 
party committee, Peter Alexandrovich Romodan. 
Marchenko: Please come to the presidium. . . . 

Everyone stands up and applauds. 
Romodan: I beg of you—don’t get up and don’t applaud. I 
haven’t done anything of importance yet and only fools are ap- 
plauded for rank so that they shouldn’t be unhappy. If you'll 
forgive me, I don’t consider myself one of those. 

Everyone laughs and Korovai applauds. 
him. 
Korovai: Excuse me, but I wanted to wish you success in ad- 
vance. 
Romodan: Thank you. 


Romodan looks at 


(Sits down 

The arrival of a car can be heard. Everyone looks in that 
direction. . 

Marchenko: Our director, Comrade Soha, has arrived. 

The barking of dogs is heard and then the hoarse but power- 
ful bass voice of the director: “Tarzan, Tarzan, back. Go 
back, Tarzan. What a devil! I'll give you something! Tarzan! 
What are you doing, damn you!” Soha enters. In his hands are 
a shotgun, a pouch and two woodcocks 
Soha: (from afar 
Marchenko: An open meeting, Comrade Soha. Please join us 
Soha: How is it, Comrade Marchenko, that you called a meeting 
without my permission? 


And what’s going on here? 


Marchenko: You left yesterday morning, and the speaker arrived 
in the evening. That’s why we called it for today. . . . 
Soha: And why wasn’t I warned? Who’s the boss here? 
Romodan: At Party meetings—the presidium. 

Soha: Aha! (Looks at Romodan) Are you from the ministry? 
Marchenko: Comrade Romodan is secretary. 

Soha: It can’t be! Forgive me, but I never dreamed you would 
come here. 


Pause 


Greets him) We are very happy very! Why 
didn’t you call and warn us? 


Romodan: I didn’t want to interrupt your hunting. 


Soha: What kind of hunting is there here! Nothing at all in 
summer. (To Marchenko) Did you start a long time ago? 
Marchenko: Three hours ago. 

Soha: Well, then, Comrade Romodan, let them finish and we’ll 
go to my place and have a little talk. 

Romodan: They have some questions for you. 

Soha: Who? 

Romodan: The comrades. 

Soha: (addressing the meeting in an icy voice) Well, well, 
come on. Who has a question to ask? (Silence. Nobody an- 
swers) No questions? No! 

Romodan: Then I have. Tell me, Comrade Soha, what do you 
get premiums for? 

Soha: Overfulfillment of the plan. 

Romodan: Namely? 

Soha: For economizing on fuel, for plowing—for everything. 
Come with me and I'll show you all the materials. We have very 
interesting figures on everything. 

Romodan: On the harvest? 

Soha: What do you mean—on the harvest? 

Romodan: Comrade Dudarik, what was your harvest of winter 
wheat? 

Dudarik: Ten bushels per hectare. And this year 
Romodan: (to Korovai) And yours? 

Korovai: Eleven, and last year—twelve. 

Soha: So, my friends, what are you complaining about. Every- 
thing is clear to me. Comrade Vishnevoi, how is your wheat? 
Vishnevoi: Twenty-three bushels. 

Soha: And yours, Comrade Skiba? 

Skiba: Twenty-five. 

Soha: Do you hear, Comrade Dudarik? 

Dudarik: Ask some more. 
here, ask them. 

Soha: Comrade Marchenko, who is presiding at this meeting, 
you or the non-Party Dudarik? 

Dudarik: How can I be non-Party if I fight with you about the 
kolkhoz harvest? 

Soha: Don’t fight, just work the way Vishnevoi and Skiba do. 
Then you'll have a good harvest. 

Dudarik: The managers are very intelligent and have a good 
education. But aren’t you ashamed of pushing Vishnevoi and 
Skiba to the front all these years? All the bosses have used 
them till nobody can recognize them any more. They’re so fat 
they are bursting. But with us, the managers only scream on the 
phone. And how! Smoke comes out of receivers. All of them 
write and put up a front, but nobody wants to help. 

Soha: And what kind of help do you want? We plow for you, 
sow, harvest. 

Korovai: But how? 

Romodan: When did you do the winter sowing last year? 


nine. 


The kolkhoz presidents are sitting 


Dudarik: After all the limits expired, and we sowed on fresh 
plowing. That’s the way they plow for us. 
Romodan: And what about the black fallow? 
Korovai: Neither he nor I were permitted by Comrade Soha 
to have even a bit of it in all the years since the war. 
Romodan: And what about you, Comrade Vishnevoi? 
Vishnevoi: I am not concerned. 
Dudarik: Why are you torturing us, Comrade Soha? 
Soha: We cannot work well everywhere. 
Romodan: Why? 

Pause. 
A girl driver: Because during the hot weather half the trac- 
tors are being overhauled. 
Soha: And where shall I get the spare parts if they don’t give 
them to me? 
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omodan: Do you have engineers? 
oha: Not a single one. 
omodan: Are you an agronomist? 
ha: No. 
Romodan: What kind of education do you have? 
oha: Unfinished high school. 
omodan: And what is your profession? 
oha: What? (Pause) I 


ears 


I’ve been the director for many 


lan: Where is the chief agronomist? 
He’s resting at home. He lives in the regional center. 
lan: How many university-trained agronomists do you 


oha: One, and two practitioners. 
lan: On eleven kolkhozes! It must be hard for you to 

oha: Why? From year to year we fulfill all the plans. 

udarik: And what does that mean? Tell me who is responsible 

or the fact that five kolkhozes here can’t stand on their feet? 

Long pause. 

farchenko: They are asking you, Comrade Soha. 

oha: Am I responsible for their individual work? 

farchenko: It so happens that you are. 

‘orovai: Don’t try to wriggle out of it, Comrade Director. You 


oha: I don’t understand what has happened to all of you. 
erhaps the speaker aroused you. (Turning to Ovcharenko) 
hen let them ask you. 

Ovcharenko: I spoke only about the future. 

oha: I'll ask you then. (Turning to Romodan) How did this 
appen? Soha is responsible for Dudarik, Soha is also responsi- 
ble for Korovai, Soha is responsible for all the directives. 
omodan: Which directives? 

oha: Every day I receive forty or fifty instructions and direc- 
ives like these (showing him), and I don’t know how many 
nessages and telegrams from the region, the district, the minis- 
tries and even from the academies. They write in such way that 
it is impossible to understand them. I am supposed to answer 
them all at once. I bet there isn’t a single minister who has as 
much office work as I do. Not even a donkey—what am I say- 
ing? an ox——-would submit to such heavy work. And you open 
our mouths in front of Comrade Romodan and blame every- 
thing on me. Everyone is responsible—the lowest and even 
more, the highest. 

Romodan: That’s correct. It’s our fault that we have given Soha 
so much power. What do you want of him, if he isn’t intelligent 
but merely lives by cunning? It’s our fault, because for years 
we have calmly watched the MTS as if it were a bureaucratic 
organization instead of a basic, moving force in kolkhoz life. 
Why don’t we ask ourselves sternly what the cost value of a kilo- 
gram of grain is? 

Soha: We don’t know about this year yet, but last year it was 
etter than the years before; we reduced it by fifty percent, and 
if you take the year before that, then we have sharply reduced 
t. (Demonstrates with his hand.) 


Romodan: Tell me, does your wife make pirogi from percent- 


lages? 


Soha: I don’t understand you? 

Romodan: How much does a kilogram of wheat flour cost in 
he store? 

Soha: I don’t know. I don’t go to the stores. I don’t have time. 
Romodan: That’s a pity, a great pity. Two rubles and eighty 
kopeks. And what was the cost value of a kilogram of wheat 
last year? 


Soha: Four rubles and twenty kopeks. 

Romodan: And what was it in your neighbor's, the Voroshilov 
MTS? 

Dudarik: Twenty-four kopeks. 

Romodan: What does the government care about your percent- 
ages? Perhaps it’s our fault too that we gave you powerful ma- 
chines and you frequently pick at the ground with wooden 
plows, plow and sow late and destroy the machines. Why didn’t 
you learn to love them the way Pasha Angelina, Gitalov, Lysogor, 
Vnoochenko did? And they aren’t the only ones. We have as 
many dedicated people as there are stars in the sky. Why don’t 
you learn from them? Who stops you? 

Dudarik: What, vou’re silent? You don’t dare look us in the 
face because you’re a vacuum! 

Romodan: It’s true that the MTS gives poor service to Dudarik 
and Korovai. But we are to blame for not teaching them to 
collect the straw. Now it is lying on the fields, rotting, but they 
haven’t learned to gather it and use it as fodder so that the cat- 
tle won’t trample on the corn and graze on the growing crops. 
Forgive us, Comrades Dudarik and Korovai, that we, as mem- 
bers of the district committee, didn’t sow your corn nor come 
with forks to gather straw. But don’t lose heart—we’ll come, 1 
assure you, we will. 

A voice: Why so silent, Dudarik? 

Another voice: What have you got to say, Korovai? 

Korovai: What’s there to say when the Comrade Secretary wants 
to make a fool of Dudarik? 

Romodan: Perhaps I am wrong! 

Korovai: No! No! Everything is clear. Go on, Comrade Secre- 
tary! 

Romodan: Aren’t you tired of working this way, comrade Party 
members—you, the glory and pride of the people, as the great 
Lenin called the Communists; you people of special steel and 
special material, as ‘the great Stalin said? How long are we go- 
ing to live this way? (Pause) Is this the way we are going to 
reach full Communism? (Pause) What do you think, Comrade 
Soha? (Soha is silent.) And you, Gavril Onoofreyevich? (Ov- 
charenko is silent. Romodan smiles) What does the philosopher 
Nudnik have to say about this? 

Ovcharenko: He didn’t discuss such problems. 

Marchenko: (To Romodan) You spoke very convincingly. But 
you didn’t move everyone. There are among us people whom 
convincing doesn’t help. At every Party meeting we convince 
them so strongly that we lose our voices for three days after. 
For the sake of the happiness of the whole country I think it’s 
necessary, if persuasion doesn’t work, to use force to help such 
people, as the honorable speaker said, to be free of every capital- 
ist mark. Then both pirogi and blini will cost only pennies. Per- 
haps we could have a recess? 
Ovcharenko: (To Marchenko) 
There are only eight pages left. 
Marchenko: (To Romodan) What do you think? 

Romodan: Decide for yourself, you are the chairman of the 
meeting. 
Marchenko: 
Ovcharenko: 


Permit me to finish the report. 


‘To Ovcharenko) Go on! 

reading) In his basic work, Comrade Nudnik. 
Romodan: Gavril Onoofreyevich, get rid of those papers and fin- 
ish the report by speaking from your heart. 
Ovcharenko: Very well. 
tions here, but very well. (Puts down the papers and takes a deep 
breath) Comrades. In his basic work, Comrade Nudnik makes 
a profound comment... . 

Marchenko: Stop moving. . . . Silence. 
Ovcharenko: (taking the papers and reads 
found comment... . 


It’s true, there are excellent quota- 


Kachan, sit down 
Makes a very pro- 



























—‘Today they promised to give us two recesses during the meeting.” 


“Finally ! Now we'll work twice as long in the fields.” 


Romodan: Again Nudnik! Can’t you really understand, Com- 
rade Ovcharenko, that Communism is not quotations but the 
living, immortal heart of the people, our dreamed-of life, our 
passionate struggle? Don’t you know how Lenin hated dogma- 


tists? 

Ovcharenko: (trembling) Yes, yes, I know. I know by heart. 
I even have these quotations at the end of my report. (He 
starts looking for them 

Marchenko: Silence. Stop moving. Kachan, where are you 


) 
zomg: 


Kachan sadly bows his head and leaves. 


Scene Il 
A small 


carpet. 


Poltava 
Alongside the couch, a round table: on it a bottle of 
fruit. Near the other wall, 
between them a large, standing lamp with a green shade. To 
the right and left, doors. 
A large window opens onto the garden. 


room. Along one wall a couch; above it, a 


classes, two armchairs, and 


wine, 
Against the wall, at the front, a piano. 


Small pictures and several photographs of Anna and Lida 
Lida 
is at the piano. She has just begun to play Beethoven’s Moon- 
light Sonata. 


Katherine 


are on the walls. It is evening. The floor lamp is lit. 


enters. Lida doesn’t notice her. Katherine takes 


An Hour Long Meeting During Working Time 


- Lida: 











Krokodil (Moscow), August 20, 1955 





off her shawl and sits on the couch. She listens to the sonata 
Lida stops playing. She bows her head on the piano, hiding her 


face in her hands. 


Katherine: (getting up, quietly) Lida. 
Lida: (turning) Katherine Stepanovna. (Secretly wipes her 
tears) I didn’t hear you come in. 


What’s the matter, Lida? 
smiling 


Katherine: (going to her 
Lida: Nothing, I. This sonata always upsets mé 
There is a whole sea of human feeling in it. 
a bottom nor a shore. Especially this part. 
Katherine: 
It’s early, early, Lida. 


There is neither 
Plays some chords 
‘standing alongside the piano and looking at Lida 
The Moonlight Sonata disturbs thos 
people who want to capture their youth, while life takes them 
farther and farther away from it. When the heart. . . . 

What? 


‘Katherine: Has had more than one wound. But you are onl) 


eighteen years old. 

Lida: And if they break your heart. 

Katherine: Children can only be wounded, and after a piece o! 
candy, they forget everything. 

Lida: You think so? 

Katherine: Your 
ill? 

Lida: No, no! 


Katherine: Then perhaps? 


eyes are strangely bright today. You arent 


Smiling 


Lida 
Kath 
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Lida: No. That will never happen. I will love only music. 


Katherine: Don’t swear by it. I also said that once and I didn’t 


Everyone has his own fate. I will be with mother all my 








Katherine: Your mother should marry, too. She is still young 
and pretty. 

Lida: Why don’t you get married? 

Katherine: Why? 
Lida: You are five years younger than mother. Why? 

Katherine: Don’t look at me like that. I'll tell you the truth. 
When I meet... 
Lida: An eagle? 
Katherine: No. 

Lida: A falcon? 
Katherine: When I was your age I was infatuated with such 
feathered creatures. When I meet a 
great deal. . . . Where is your mother? 
Lida: She went to the hairdresser’s. And why do you 

Katherine: (interrupting) I see you're expecting someone. 
Perhaps some falcon is flying your way. 

Lida: No. Mother is expecting an old acquaintance. 

Katherine: Then I'll go. 

Lida: He won't be here right away. Sit down. Mother asked 
you to wait. 


Pause 


Smiling 















man who has suffered a 








Katherine: In what conservatory do you intend to study? 

Lida: In Odessa. 

Katherine: And why not in Kiev? 

Lida: There is the sea at Odessa. And music, that is the sea. 

If they don’t accept me, I'll enter the fishing collective. 

Katherine: What? 

Lida: Don’t you believe me? I can get accustomed to every- 

thing. I’d go to the Kurile Islands, or to Kamchatka. 

Katherine: Oh, you. 

that all your life... . 

Lida: What? 

Katherine: You have tears in your eyes. What’s the matter? 
Lida sits down on the couch and hides her face in her hands. 

Katherine goes to her. 

Katherine: Calm yourself, Lida. What happened? 










Taking her in her arms 
Surprised ) Lida! 


And you said 




























mata. Lida: Today was such a day. Don’t tell mother that I cried. 
2 her You promise? 
Katherine: I do. Go to bed. 
Lida: I will. 
s her# Anna calls from the other room: “Lida.” 
Lida: Yes, Mamma. (Quietly) Go to her. 
Katherine goes to Anna. Lida gets up and wipes her eyes. She 
Ss me. § goes to the piano and starts playing. Anna and Katherine enter. 
‘ither F Anna: Excuse me for being late. Please sit down. 
ords Lida goes to the other room. 
ida § Anna: Where are you going? 
those § Lida: To bed, I have a slight headache. 
them § Anna: Take some aspirin. 
Lida: All right. (She goes out) 
\nna: Forgive me, Katya, but I can’t go to the park. I’m so 
only § sorry because I wanted to hear the Fifth Symphony very much, 
but I can’t make it. One of my old friends rang me up and said 
that he would come. I couldn’t refuse. 
ce Ol § Katherine: In that case I'll go alone. You can hear it from here. 






You can hear everything that goes on in the park. 

Anna: That’s true. When the wind blows in our direction, it 
seems One is sitting in the park. 

Katherine: Maybe Lida will come? 

\nna: No. Lida must stay home. How is our building progres- 
sing’ Is there any answer? 












Katherine: Yes, and what an answer! Yesterday I was at my sis- 
ter’s villa and there I happened to meet Romodan. He told me 
that he spoke to the minister and we'll get everything and that 
by December it will be finished. 

Anna: That's wonderful. 

Katherine: 


For four vears I have been begging the managers here 


and in KRiev, and he did evervthing in two weeks. He's a man 
of his word. We are fortunate. 


Anna: Very fortunate. 


Katherine: How wonderfui it is that he has been sent here 
Yesterday I spoke for a few hours. . . 

Anna: With him? 

Katherine: Yes. We were sitting under the linden tree on that 
bench—you remember—where we met him. 


Anna: I do. What kind of impression did he make on you 
Katherine: He’s a deep and interesting man. We spoke about a 
variety of things. But I felt a kind of tension in him. Its diffh- 
cult to say exactly what, but I think he has gone through a great 
deal. 

Anna: He has. 
Katherine: Yes. 
get gray, yet his eyes are like a child’s, open and clear, as if they 
wanted to absorb the whole world. 


He has such amazing eyes. He’s beginning to 
I feel as if I have known 
him for a very, very long time, as if we were separated for many 
years and he has now come back from far away. 


Anna: Katherine, I can’t recognize you. Katya... (Looking at 
her. Pause 
Katherine: I can’t recognize myself, Anna. (Gets up, goes to 


the wall, takes the guitar, sits down on the couch, starts strum- 
ming and humming without words. 
Anna: Where do you know that song from? 


Katherine: It’s my favorite... . What beautiful words. Listen. 
Oh, I walk in the meadow 
In the meadow, in the valley. 

Anna (softly) Don’t. I don't like that song. Forgive, me, 

Katya 

Katherine: You don’t like it? 

Romodan enters. Katherine gets up. 

Katherine: You? 

Romodan: Me. And why are you so surprised? Good evening. 

Anna: Good evening, Peter Alexandrovich. Please, sit down 


Lida runs in from the other room. She stops ai the door. She 
is very excited. 

Anna: (to Romodan) Please sit down. 
Lida: No. He will stand before us. 
Romodan: Lida! 

Anna: What's the matter with you? 

Romodan goes to Lida. 
Lida: Don’t come near me. 
I don’t know you! 

To Katherine) You said that only adults can be hurt, but not 
children. Ask him, ask him. 


I don't 


Going to Anna 


know Do you hear? 


Mamma, don’t give in. don't! 


you. 


Anna: Lida! 

Lida: This is my father. My ex-father. 

Katherine: What? 

Lida: Father. What a holy word, “father.” Everybody asked 


me, where, where’s your father? And I couldn't answer: | was 
so ashamed. (She runs out of the room 

Anna follows her into the other room. Romodan goes to the 
armchair and sits down. Katherine looks at him. 
The guitar falls from Katherine’s hand. 
to Katherine and picks up the guitar. 

Anna: Katherine, please 
Katherine: I will. (She goes out 


Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony is heard being played in the park 


Long pause 
Anna enters. She 


Foes 


take Lida with you. 
















Anna closes the window and goes to Romodan. 
Anna: Do you recognize it? (Showing him the guitar) 

Romodan «doesn’t answer. Anna puts the guitar on the couch 
and sits down. 
Anna: Forgive me, I didn’t think that Lida would greet you 
that way. 
Romodan: She knew that I was coming? 
Anna: Yes. You are coughing. Have you caught cold? 
Romodan: I walked in the fields for a long time, and I perspired. 
Then there was a draught in the car. 
Anna: You were at the regional office? 
Romodan: I got back yesterday. 
Anna: How’s everything going in the village? 
Romodan: As usual. There are some who live well and some 
who live badly. I fly to Moscow tomorrow. 
Anna: What for? 
Romodan: They have summoned me to the Plenum of the 
Central Committee. 
Anna: Don’t tell me you are a Central Committee member? 
Romodan: No. But all district committee secretaries have been 
summoned. 
Anna: Will you have a glass of wine? 
Romodan: Fine. 

Anna pours, her hand shaking. 
Anna: I spilled some. Excuse me. (She gives some to him) 
Romodan: (taking it) Let me pour some for you. 
pours, and gives her the glass 
Lida’s. (They clink glasses 
Anna: To your health, Peter. (She drinks) 
Romodan: How pretty Lida has become. 
Anna: Everything turned out so badly. 
Romodan: But honestly and sincerely. I expected it. How are 
you managing? 


He gets up, 
To your health, Anna, and to 


Anna: Pretty well now. I work in the hospital. They respect 
me. Lida graduated from the music school with excellent marks. 
In the fall she goes to Odessa. I hope the conservatory will ac- 
cept her. That’s the way things are going. 

Romodan: Why didn’t you answer even one of my letters? Why 
did you refuse the money? After all, 
Anna: First, about the letters. 


I am Lida’s father. 

In the beginning, I couldn’t an- 
swer you because I| spent half a year in prison. You know that. 
Then I left. People helped me to find work. My work kept us 
busy. As you see, Lida has grown up into a nice girl, intelligent 
and able. She’s only like this‘today. But believe me. . . . 
Romodan: I understand. 

Anna: It doesn’t pay to remember the past. It upsets both of 
us. Everything is over. Justice triumphed. Even 
of the militia threatened me with a concentration 
camp is now in prison. The day after Beria’s arrest, they took 
him, and it’s said he was sent to Moscow by plane. 

Romodan: He was a member of that gang. I understand. It’s 
hard for you to speak and it isn’t easy for me to listen. Yet it’s 
harder to keep quiet. Speak, Anna. 

Anna: What is there to say? When you returned from the front 
and the militia chief showed you the anonymous letters about 
me, accusing me of collaborating with the Germans during the 
occupation, you didn’t interfere in my favor, but merely said that 
they should check on the facts. Then you went straight to Kiev. 
Romodan: The Central Committee summoned me. 
Annz: I know. But how did they check on me? 
picks up the bottle) Drink. I spilled some again. 
Romodan: Don't. 
down 


the district 


chief who 


Pause. She 


Takes the bottle from her hand and puts it 


Anna: Fortunately, people weren’t afraid to interfere in my be- 
half. Those whom I saved from fascist terror spoke up for me. 
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They knew. They believed in me even though they didn’t kno 
me very well. They knew how to read my eyes. Misfortun 
teaches you that. They knew very well that I didn’t become ; 
doctor in the hospital for those who were working with the Ger. 
mans of my own free will. You knew me as a girl, we grew y 
together. Then we got married. You knew everything. Yet yo 
doubted. Maybe you didn’t believe. 

Romodan: I didn’t think they would arrest you. When | 
learned about it, I begged the Central Committee. I cried be. 
fore the secretary and in my presence he phoned that bandit 
Anna: What was his answer? 

Romodan: That your case was very complicated and that th 
investigation would take a long time. 

Anna: I didn’t know that you interceded for me. Thank you 
But all the same, Peter . . . Give me a drink. (Romodan pours 
And one for you. I wish you the best. There’s no more resent: 
ment in my heart. It turned to stone. And it has remained tha 
way. 

Romodan: Anna, I came to tell you. I went through so mud 
during those years, the pain will remain with me until I dic 
What you said was true. My trust in you was shattered then 
The times were like that. But that’s no excuse. Soon I came t 
understand that a person who doesn’t believe in his closest friend, 
no matter what is said about him, cannot believe in anybody. | 
came to understand that, but it was too late. You returned 
my letters unopened. (Pause) How much evil, grief and tear 
mistrust brings to people, the mistrust that band was sowing un- 
der the pretext of vigilance. They blinded us and we believed 
them. Oh how we believed! 
Anna: (softly) They wounded . 
big alike. 


. . they wounded the small and 
She speaks simply, from her heart) We owe the Cen- 
tral Committee our eternal gratitude. That horrible nightmar 
will never return again. 

Romodan: Never! 

Anna: (getting up) Go, Peter. Lida will return soon. I wouldn't 
like. ... 

Romodan: Yes (He gets up) 

Anna: Peter, please, don’t come here. I have forgiven you, 
really. But, go. I’m in such state now, that... . Go. 

Romodan: Goodbye, Anna. Kiss Lida. 

Anna: I will. Goodbye, Peter. 

Romodan leaves. Anna goes to the window, opens it, and the 
sounds of the orchestra can be heard in the room playing the end 
of the Fifth Symphony. Anna stands at the window for a min- 
ute, turns around, goes slowly to the couch, falls on it, and cries 
softly. 


Act IV 


The park. Romodan’s terrace. On the terrace a table and 
wicker chairs. Not far from the terrace under the old linden tree, 
Samosad sits at a table. He has a pamphlet in his hands and 
reads it silently, underlining passages in pencil. 

Samosad: Aha! (reading) “One must discuss first of all the vio- 
lations of the worker’s material interests in the development of 
production in the rural economy, in the increase of its income 

one of the basic principles of Socialist economy.” Principles here 
and principles there. Yet, it’s true. (Leafs through a few pages 
and reads) “Each kolkhoz member has the right to own a small 
personal plot for satisfying his own consumer needs because thes’ 
cannot yet be totally satisfied by the collective economy. Vic- 
lations of this principle, increasing delivery norms for privat 
plot production and misinterpretations of our taxation policy for 
private plots of kolkhoz members lead towards a sharp decreas 
in the number of cows, pigs and sheep privately owned by kolk- 
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hoz members. Such a situation harms not only the interests of 
kolkhoz members, but also leads to undermining the natural col- 


lective character of the kolkhozes.” 
much authority! 


And all this is said with so 
(He underlines the passage) They don’t un- 
derstand that if there is nothing left for kolkhoz members, then 
there will be only bare principles left for the city. 
tinues to read silently 

Dremlyuga appears in the alley carrying a fishing rod. Tere- 
shchenko carries a basket. 


He con- 


from afar) Samosad! 
Samosad does not answer. 
Tereshchenko: 


Dremlyuga: 


Samosad! 
Samosad closes the booklet, lays his head on his hand and 
dreamily looks away. Dremlyuga and Tereshchenko approach 
the table, and look at Samosad who pays no attention to them. 
I’remlyuga: Are you deaf? 
Samosad does not answer. 
| ‘remlyuga: I asked you if you were deaf? 
Samosad: Who? 
lbremlyuga: You. 
Samosad: No. 
})remlyuga: So why don’t you answer? 
Samosad: I was thinking. 
‘Vereshchenko: Thinking? 
Samosad: I was thinking 


} 


(laughing) Of what? 
about what principle I ought to live 
lyremlyuga: What are you talking about? 
Samosad: Spring has come again and here I am on my back. 

ereshchenko: What’s gotten into him? 
lremlyuga: What spring? Where is it? 
Samosad: (showing him the pamphlet) Here. There are so 
many suns in it that our entire land will flourish, and our souls. 
fereshchenko: Let’s see that pamphlet. 
Samosad: (hiding it) You wouldn’t understand. 
Dremlyuga: Oho! You meant to say that Fedor Gavrilovich is 
stupider than you are? 
Samosad: That’s not the main reason. 
Dremlyuga: What? 
l'ereshchenko: He’s nuts. 
Samosad: You have another cold sore. 
vou get such a cold? 

Tereshchenko puts his hand on his neck. 
Dremlyuga: He caught cold on a business trip. 
Samosad: How unjust nature can be. It hits a man again and 
again in the same place, no matter what he does. You try to 
avoid it, but it gets you. It adorns you in such a way that you 
become unpleasant to look at. And why? This is an authorita- 
tive question. 
Tereshchenko: You’ve become quite a philosopher. 
Dremlyuga: Perhaps you’re drunk? 
Samosad: No, I am as dry as this dead tree. 
Dremlyuga: Very well, philosopher, give us some worms. 
Samosad: There aren’t any. 
Dremlyuga: What do you mean, none? 
Samosad: I couldn’t find any. I dug and dug, as deep as two 
shell fragments and some human bones. Where do they come 
from? 
lereshchenko: There are many of them here. This was the 
front line. . .. It’s a pity you didn’t get some worms. 
Samosad: I buried them down deep and put some flowers over 
the place. Whose can they be? 
Dremlyuga: Well, Fedya, we'll have to use bread for bait. In 
the evening it’s still all right to fish with bread. 
Tereshchenko: Small fish will eat up the bait. That’s suffering, 
not fishing. 


Where did 


It’s huge. 
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Samosad: Are you really going: to fish 


. with those two white bot 


tle caps showing in the basket? 
Dremlyuga: He saw them! 

give you a drink. 

Samosad: Thanks, I'll come. 
Dremlyuga and Tereshchenko go toward the river. 
takes the bucket and the shovel and goes into the park 
and Kalina the villa onto the terrace. 
laughter and then Romodan’s voice: “She deceived me.” 
“It can’t be.” Katherine, Romodan a 


laughing) Come to the bank, we'll 


Samosad 


\ arvara 


come out of 


There is 
Ver- 
nigora’s voice nd Verni 
gora come out on the terrace. 

Vernigora: Tell us how it happened 

Romodan: Ask Katherine Stepanovna how she got me there. 
Katherine: You are always joking, Peter Alexandrovich. 
Romodan: Some joke. She called me up and said in an 
clinic and I'll show you 
My hair stood on end. 
Kalina: You were frightened? 

Romodan: And how! 
me trouble. 


Katherine: 


icy 


voice: “Come to my It’s 


very very serious.” 


your X-rays. 


Lately those fragments have been giving 


It’s fault. You should have 
of them long ago, but forgive me, you are a savage 
Romodan: 


your own 


gotten rid 
True. 

Kalina: And how did she succeed in convincing you? 

Romodan: I arrived and I simply couldn’t recognize Katherine 
Stepanovna. A severe face, I would even say a cruel face, and 
gloomy. “Here, invalid, lie down immediately. I'll cut you open, 
otherwise it will be worse for you.” What could I do? T lay 
down on the operating table. 

Katherine: Did I say that? 

Romodan: Sort of. 

Katherine: I object. 

Varvara: You better thank Katherine Stepanovna for the opera- 
tion, because it all ended so well. 

Katherine: The operation was simple and he doesn’t need to 
thank me for it. He should thank me for forcing him to part 
with the fragments. 
in the future. 


They could have created serious trouble 


Romodan: That’s true. They tried to convince me many times, 

but I always refused. Only here, I couldn’t do anything but 

submit. This is the first time I have met a woman with such will 

power. 

Katherine: Really? 

Romodan: Yes. You are quite an unusual person. There’s some- 

thing strong and beautiful in you. I thank you with all my heart. 
He offers her his hand) 

Katherine: (She starts to take it, but then withdraws) 

Don’t thank me. 

Romodan: Katherine. 

Katherine: (interrupting) Give me a cigarette. 

Kalina: You don’t smoke, do you? 

Katherine: I don’t, but now I am going to. 
Romodan gives her a cigarette and lights a match. 

Romodan: You are lighting the wrong end. 

Katherine: (taking the cigarette out of her mouth’ 

Kalina: And when did you get sick? 

Romodan: When I arrived at the Central Committee Plenum 

in Moscow. But I didn’t pay attention to it during the Plenum. 

Katherine: Probably because you were too excited. You ignored 

both your pains and your fever. 

Romodan: I had fever and was sweating all the time I was 

there. (Smiling) But I wasn’t the only one. The Plenum showed 

us such a life, such strength, that we acquired wings. More than 

once it seemed to me that I was flying over our entire country. 

Katherine: When you're excited that way, you don’t feel pain 


No, no. 


Excuse me. 





Romodan: I felt pain, but not in my lungs, in my heart. Didn’t 
we realize all the shortcomings that had occurred? Didn’t we 
think about ther? But often we closed our eyes to them, and 
were followers instead of the leaders we should have been. Ver- 
nigora was drowned in ink and Kalina was offended when they 
asked him about the farms, and tried to act the aristocrat. Isn’t 
that so? ; 

Kalina: Right. 

Romodan: And are things different now? 

Kalina: And how! 

Romodan: I don’t think so, not quite. Why did they assign so 
few engineers to the MTS? 

Kalina: It isn’t so easy to do. People have gotten used to living 
in the city. Our mistake lies in the fact that we ask them instead 
of putting pressure on them. 

Romodan: No pressure should be put on them. But it shouldn’t 
be necessary to ask them either. You have to find the key to 
men’s hearts. When the engineers understand what a great honor 
it is to work for our country in the MTS in these historic times, 
what great hope the Party Central Committee has in each of 
them, then they will go willingly. And, Comrade Vernigora, there 
are agronomists sitting in your office too. I simply can’t believe 
that if a man is an agronomist by vocation—and not in name 
only—he will not answer the Party’s call. This is a creative pro- 
fession, to conquer nature. How can an agronomist walk around 
with manicured nails and not work on the land for years, es- 
pecially in spring, when the earth breathes like a living crea- 
ture? No real agronomist would do such a thing. Don’t. you 
agree, Kirysha? 

Vernigora: Yes. You know very well that I myself want to go... . 
Romodan: I know. But first you must let your agronomists go. 
Vernigora: I can’t fight any more with Gordei Afanasyevich. If 
you don’t help. ... 

Katherine: You are getting upset. This is very bad for you. 
Romodan: I could survive for another fifty years with such ex- 
citement. You don't believe me? Want to bet? 

Katherine: I wish it were true, but I won’t survive that long. 
Romodan: What’s the matter with you, Katherine Stepanovna? 
We're entering such a life, that even after fifty years we'll still 
have the same reflexes. 

Katherine: Excuse me, but what kind of reflexes? 

Romodan: That’s an invention of Comrade Ovcharenko’s. He’s 
a great student of Pavlov. 

Katherine: Student? I hadn’t noticed. In one of his reports he 
mixed up Pavlov’s teachings so much. Excuse me, I respect him 
as a philosopher, but... . 

Romodan: What mixed up stories he tells! And not only about 
Pavlov. I’m afraid he will start getting involved in the square- 
cluster system of planting the same way that one district secre- 
tary did when we were looking at the new agricultural machines 
in Moscow during the Plenum. A member of the Presidium of 
the Central Committee asked: “How is it at your kolkhoz? Have 
you learned to use the square-cluster method of planting pota- 
toes?” “We did,” he answered. “The cluster is ready, only the 
square doesn’t come out.” We nearly died laughing. 

Varvara: What a disgrace. Did they question you, too? 
Romodan: They probably would have if I had been up front, 
but mostly I stayed in the back. 

Katherine: Really? You're joking. 

Romodan: It’s the truth. The Presidium asked one of our dis- 
trict secretaries: “And how is Maria Bunchuk?” He hemmed 
and hawed and his face got as red as a beet. 

Katherine: Who is Bunchuk? 

Varvara: A milker. I know her quite well. After the war she 
was one of the first to be given the Order of Lenin. 


Romodan: Then a member of the Presidium smiled and said 
to the secretary: “When you return, please go to Maria Bunchul 
and give her our regards. Perhaps this will be a good opportunit, 
for you to meet the people of your district. 
Varvara: They didn’t forget Maria. 
Katherine: Forgive me, but I must go. (She takes a small pack- 
age from her purse.) I am returning your fragments. (She hands 
them to Romodan. Everybody looks at them. ) 
Kalina: When were you wounded? 
Romodan: Three days after the war. 
Kalina: How? 
Romodan: We were driving through the forest and the chauffeu: 
lost his way. I went with some comrades to look for the road 
We walked about a kilometer and then they started shooting a 
us from behind the bushes. We answered them. Then a hand 
grenade exploded near me. 
Vernigora: The Fascists threw it? 
Romodan: No, they were bandits, our degenerate traitors. The 
were escaping from the people’s justice with the help o/ 
American Intelligence. A comrade killed two of them and th 
rest escaped. 
Kalina: Were you in the hospital for a long time? 
Romodan: Three months. They took out fifteen fragments anc 
these remained as souvenirs. 
Katherine: After that you went home? 
Romodan: Yes. Home. 
Katherine: We won’t disturb you any longer. Take a rest. This 
is the most important thing for you. 
Romodan: For the past ten days I have been resting in the 
hospital better than I would in a resort. 
Katherine: Goodbye. 
Romodan: Goodbye. (Shakes hands with Katherine 
Kalina: We are leaving too. 
Romodan: Stay a little. 
Kalina: I can’t. So long. 
Romodan: (To Vernigora) And you, too, Brutus? 
Vernigora: Me too. (Shaking hands. 

They all leave. 
Romodan: Varvara, put on the tea. 
Varvara: All right. (She goes into the house. Katherine comes 
back. ) 
Katherine: Peter Alexandrovich, may I, for a minute? 
Romodan: Certainly. (He goes to meet her.) I’m listening. 
Katherine: Forgive me, this is your own, private affair but when 
you left the hospital, did you tell Anna Andreyevna who wound- 
ed you? 
Romodan: No. I didn’t manage to the first day, and after that 
I didn’t want to. 
Katherine: Peter Alexandrovich. . . . 
Romodan: Go on. I see you already know everything. 
Katherine: Unfortunately I do. Let me tell Anna about it. 
Romodan: Why? 
Katherine: You were in such a state at that time. Maybe she 
would understand. 
Romodan: No, don’t. It isn’t necessary. It would only emphasiz: 
my guilt. I met a renegade and because of that I lost my faith. 
No, no, it isn’t necessary to tell her anything. Please, Katherine. 
I spoke to Anna. There is just one thing I can’t bear. Lida, my 
daughter. 
Katherine: Where was Lida when Anna was arrested? 
Romodan: With me. But when they released Anna, she took 
Lida and didn’t even want to see me. She left a note. Just three 
words. And everything. ... 
Katherine: I understand you so well! I think she will come back 
to you. 





Romodan: Do you, Katya? 

eyes 

Katherine: It couldn't be otherwise. You. ... (Pause) Just don’t 
upset. You are not at all well. Goodbye. (She leaves quick- 


Takes her hand and looks in her 


Romodan returns to the terrace. Varvara enters, bringing the 
tea. She serves it. 

Varvara: You have become so pale, Peter. Maybe you should 
lie down? 

Remodan: It just seems that way. I feel quite well. Tomorrow 
[ will go to work. Aren't you having tea? 

Varvara: No, Peter, I must go home. I have to ge 
tonorrow. 

Romodan: For work? 

Varvara: For a trip. Tomorrow I am leaving here. 

Romodan: (happily) You are going to the village, 
Varvara: Yes, Peter. What I have thought about at night has 
now come true. My place is in the fields; there I can do much 
more. But I won’t forget what I have learned here in town. I 
ai thankful for the experience. I learned not only how to build, 
but also how to have a broader outlook on life. 

Romodan: I must kiss you for that. 
aid kisses her. 

Varvara: Thanks. You'll hear about me. Next 
corn will again be displayed in your office and in Kiev. 

Romodan: I believe it. 


t up early 


going home? 


He takes her in his arms 


soon year my 


\arvara: I must tell you one thing before leaving. 

Romodan: What, Varvara? 

\arvara: The decisions are great. They are like a ray of sun- 
shine. But the sun can be hidden behind clouds if you forget 
about people, the way this secretary did. You must win people 
over, and then they will move mountains. Fire the rotten ones, 
help the weak-but capable ones, and you will have thousands 
of workers in every village. My faith has been restored. Goodbye. 
Come to visit your native village. 

Thanks for the good advice. I'll come. 
smoothing his hair 
weren't alone. 


Romodan: (quietly 


Varvara: I would be so pleased if you 
Romodan: I’m used to it. 

Varvara: Don’t say that. Nobody gets used to it. 
yourself. Seek and you shall find. Goodbye. 
Romodan: Goodbye. I'll see you to the car. 

They leave the terrace. Romodan takes Varvara by the arm; 
they go into the park. Dremlyuga and Tereshchenko approach 
from the other end of the park. 
l'ereshchenko: No luck today. We lost the bait. 

Dremlyuga: Yes. 


Don’t lie to 


Is Peter Alexandrovich home? 
Tereshchenko: I hear he’s recovered. 

Dremlyuga: Yes. (He goes onto the terrace and shouts into the 
Peter Alexandrovich! (He goes inside the house, 
comes out and sits down on the bench. Tereshchenko sits under 
the linden tree and hums. He is slightly drunk) No. 
that he is strolling somewhere in the park. (Sits down next 
to Tereshchenko ) 


open door 


It seems 


Tereshchenko: Just one catfish on the hook—is that fishing? 
He takes the fish out of the basket and puts it on the table. 
Dremlyuga: But it’s a good catfish! 

‘Tereshchenko: What’s the matter with you, Gordei? You don’t 
drink, and you are trying to deceive me with your mood. 
Dremlyuga: Not you, but myself. It seems that my time is up. 

Tereshchenko: What do you mean, Gordei! 
and eagles never grow old. 

Dremlyuga: Don’t shout, Fedya. 

Tereshchenko: Sorry. Well, I’ll tell you one thing, Gordei. I 


You are an eagle 
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am also fooling mvself. I don’t 


what's going on around us. 


Mavbe vou'd better go to sleep \ 


I don’t 


inderstand it, 


Dremlyuga 
bit to drink. 
Tereshchenko: The vodka doesn’t bother m¢ 
that bothers me. Life has become 


Why? 
lereshchenko: 


verv boring 


Dremlvuga: 
This isn’t the the 


AlLcW 


first 
in the Party and managing things 


veal 


Wi 
the Party line. 


Dremlyuga: That's right, Fedya. 
‘Tereshchenko: And now what? 
Dremlyuga: What? 


Romodan 


talk 


Teresh« her.ko: 
What did he 


back 


meeting? It isn’t so lon: 


has 
the 


come from the Plenum 


about at 


alo 


that we were talking about. how our entire country was develop- 


ing, canals of thousands of kilometers in length, new 
taking enterprises. And now? 


breath- 
Lard, corn, fruit, living quarters 
Everything for man, everything for man. And what for 
munism, I ask you? His report bored me to tears. 


seas, 


(.om- 


Dremlyuga: Yet he was applauded at the meeting. And how! 
Tereshchenko: And why? They floated with the tide. Is that a 
line? You know, Gordei, I have never flattered you. We eld 
friends, we have worked together for a long time. But when you 
took the floor, They shrivelled up. 
That was the effect of your authority. Now everybody sits the 
way he wants and says whatever he wants. Authority isn’t rec- 
ognized any more. Nobody fears anyone any more. | 


are 


how upset everyone was. 


ask you, 


what has become of Party discipline? 

Dremlyuga: It’s nothing. They will make a little noise and then 
everything will fall into place. 

Tereshchenko: Who ever heard of a district secretary speaking 
so sharply to the district president? If they start this way on the 


top level, what will happen to the rank and file?) Where 
all end? 


will it 


Dremlyuga: Here comes Romodan. 
Fedya, and go. I'll talk to him. 
Tereshchenko: He offended you. Very deeply. 


Dremlyuga: Go, go away. 


Take the fishing rods, 


Tereshchenko takes the rods, the fish and leaves. 
Romodan on the way out. 
Tereshchenko: Hello, Peter Alexandrovich. 
Romodan: Fine thanks. And how are you? 
Tereshchenko: | like an old oak: 


over, 


He 


meets 


How feel? 


do you 


Im no wind can blow me 


Romodan: There 


Espe¢ ially when they are hollow. 


How 


Don't swear by it. 
old oaks. 
Turns and goes to Dremlyuga 
Dremlyuga: They didn’t bite. 
Romodan sits down next to him. 
Dremlyuga: It's muggy today. 
Romodan: Muggy. 
Dremlyuga: 


are storms which 


some 


can upr Ot even 


was the 


fishing today? 


Pause. 


There is lightning around. Probably a storm is 
coming. 

Romodan: It seems like it. 

Dremlyuga: I sent you a memorandum today. Did you get it? 
Romodan: | did. 

Dremlyuga: Did you read it? 

Romodan: I did. 
something about my report at the meeting? 
Dremlyuga: I’ve already told you. I didn’t feel like it. 
Romodan: Is that the only reason? 


Gordei Afanasyevich, why didn’t you say 


Dremlyuga: Yes. 


Romodan: I wanted to have a sincere talk with you today, but 
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I see that it doesn’t work. We could postpone our talk until to- 
morrow, but it’s a shame. 
Dremlyuga: Why, we can always talk. 
Romodan: It’s better not to put it off, or we might not fulfill 
the Plenum’s decision. 
Dremlyuga: I don’t understand you. 
Romodan: I don’t understand you either: why are there agrono- 
mists sitting in your office? What are you keeping them there 
for? 
Dremlyuga: Allow me, Peter Alexandrovich, allow me! It 
isn’t true. I can’t disorganize the entire office. With whom 
would I work? Some of them have already gone. 
Romodan: How many? You follow the principle: God can 
have whatever I don’t need. Meanwhile the real specialists are 
still under your wing. 
Dremlyuga: I’m not an eagle. I have no such wings... . 
Romodan: (interrupting) What I mean is a mother hen. 
Dremlyuga: Peter Alexandrovich! 

4 . ‘. 
Romodan: What? 
Dremlyuga: Thanks for being so frank. 
Romodan: You’re welcome. 
Dremlyuga: Now everything is clear to me. 
Romodan: I don’t think so. (Pause) 
Dremlyuga: I know. Vernigora has been reporting on me. That’s 
his job. 
Romodan: He didn’t make any reports. He just started to tell 
the truth. To you and to me. 
Dremlyuga: So, so. I see what he’s aiming at and who’s pro- 
tecting him. 
Romodan: He aims at the MTS. He asked to be sent there as 
director. And I think he should be sent there. 
Dremlyuga: So, let him go. I do not object. 
Romodan: It’s time for you to start thinking. 
Dremlyuga: To request an appointment as an MTS director? 
Is that what you mean? 
Romodan: No. The director must know his business and not be 
just a general manager. He must be responsible for the harvest, 
the cattle, the mechanization, the farm work. He must be the 
leader of the kolkhoz members in body and soul. What kind of 
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leader would you be? What kind of soul do you have? Who 
would follow you? 

Dremlyuga: It’s not for you to judge, young man. The repub- 
lic Party organization knew about me when you were just a 
Pioneer. I was a district secretary for ten years, and you—this 
is your first year. I’m a Central Committee member! Who gave 
you the right to speak to me this way? Where do you come 
from? I’m from the old cadres; I am the Party line! The devil 
take you; you are obliged to respect me and work with me. This 
is the Party principle! And you wanted me to fall on my knees 
at the meeting? You thought I would get down on my knees 
before you? It won’t happen. The time will come when I will 
give you and people like you a piece of my mind. 

Romodan: Is that all? 

Dremlyuga: You wanted us to have a frank conversation, so listen 
and think seriously about what I am saying. 

Romodan: I know the Party principle and I won’t violate it. I 
respect old people and will always learn from them. 
Dremlyuga: I hadn’t noticed. On the contrary. 

Romodan: You won't notice it because you have age only, not 
wisdom. You have pretences, but no modesty; indifference, but 
no humanity. Brutality, shouting, but not a good word. Leader- 
ship has eaten away your soul until only contempt for people’s 
needs and desires are in it. For you the Party is only your “I,” 
but not the conscience or the honor of the people. 

Dremlyuga: Comrade Romodan, I won’t stand. . . . 

Romodan: Keep quiet! You warned me that the time will 
come when you'll do whatever pleases you. But you’re mistaken. 
Such a time will never come. Let’s go to the people and ask 
them openly and honestly: Whom are you for? For empty 
leaders, or for those who work without big words but with all 
their hearts, with the burning desire to help so that the people 
receive in full the fruits of Socialism, not sometime but today 
My advice to you is don’t come because they'll throw you out 
Retire on a pension! 

Dremlyuga: (getting up) Don’t get ahead of yourself. I neve: 
met such a man as you in my life. It isn’t clear yet who will 
have to retire. (He goes out. Samosad meets him on his way 
out) 





Saniosad: Did they bite? 
Dremlyuga goes silently towards his villa. 
Samosad: (after him) They didn’t bite. They don’t bite before 
a storm. Only old sheatfish come to the surface. 
nine. Peter Alexandrovich. 
Romodan: Good evening, Efrem Efremovich. 
Sa:.osad: Did you recover? 
Romodan: I did. 
Sa:iosad: Hmm, well not completely I see. I have a very au- 
th: ritative medicine which I fixed especially for you. It destroys 
the worst illness right away. But you must take it exacly accord- 
ing to my prescription. 
iodan: What kind of medicine? 
osad: Folk medicine. (He goes to the linden tree, puts his 
d in the hollow and takes out a bottle and two glasses) 
nodan: Rotgut? 
1osad: God forbid. It’s a brand of special herbs. Just smell it. 
nodan: (smelling) What a wonderful aroma. And besides 
flowers, what’s in it? 
iosad: Drink first, then you’ll find out. (Pouring for Romo- 
and himself) The medicine must be taken exactly this way: 
ik it, and at the same time rub the sore place. Do this eight 
es and the pain will disappear immediately. Go on. Begin. 
nodan: It’s embarrassing. You’re treating me for the second 


e 


._.. Good eve- 


nosad: Can there be any accounts between us? You’re the 
«retary and I’m a tractor driver. But our principles are the 
ie: increase the yield, develop cattle breeding. Isn’t that so? 
modan: It is. But you’re working here. 
nosad: I used to work here. Tomorrow morning I’m going 
ack to my village as an MTS driver. I told the old woman 
‘sterday: Get things together, the Party is calling. Samosad 
ist be in line. The old woman refused. She said: You are not 
Party man. We live well here. Then I gave her such an 
ihoritative answer that she not only collected all the stuff, 
but begged my forgiveness all night. 
Romodan: She agreed to go with you? 
Samosad: What kind of man with equal rights would I be if my 
wife didn’t listen to me? We'll go on foot. They wrote to me 
from the village that they’re working there. 
Romodan: On what? 
Samosad: Don’t tell me you didn’t read the Plenum’s decisions. 
Taking the pamphlet out of his pocket) Do you know what 
power they contain? It’s like Stalingrad. I declare it author- 
itatively! Now the crop will not be estimated roughly. In 
general, everything will be organized in such a way that now the 
results of the work will belong to us. To your health. (They 
clink glasses) 
Romodan: To your health. 


away. 


Drinking) Aggh! It took my breath 


Samosad: Rub, rub your chest quickly. It will pass. 

Romodan: (rubbing) No. I won’t drink any more. 

Samosad: Aren’t you able to? 

Romodan: No. I see you’ve read the Plenum’s decisions very 
carefully. 

Samosad: We always read not so much what is written, but 
most of all, what’s behind the words. What a life! (He gets up) 
Permit me to say goodbye. (Romodan gets up too) I wish you 


health, strength, and I state authoritatively as to an acquaintance, 
to a friend, to the secretary, that tractor driver Samosad never 
retreated during the war and won't retreat now. (Samosad gives 
him his hand and Romodan shakes it heartily. They look into 
each other’s eyes. Romodan embraces Samosad and kisses him 
Samosad: Thank you. (Bends his head slightly, listening) Do 
you hear? The wild geese are flying. 

Romodan: It’s fall. 
the river. . .. 
Samosad: Perhaps, who knows? 
glasses in the hollow 
rub. 

Romodan: Thanks. 


Samosad: 


They're probably flying above us toward 


He puts the bottle and the 
Take some tomorrow, but don’t forget to 


The geese are approaching. Do you hear them? 
Pause) Goodbye. 
Romodan: Pleasant journey! 

Samosad leaves, softly whistling the song. He takes the ocarina 
from his pocket and from the end of the park he can be heard 
playing. A soft wind starts up and a few yellow leaves start 
falling in the alley between the linden trees. Romodan sits down, 
and looks up. The cries of the wild geese come nearer. Kathe- 
rine and Lida appear from the depths of the park. Katherine 
points to Romodan’s villa and turns back. Lida approaches the 
villa slowly. She stops. She turns her head and sees her father 
at the table. She takes a step backwards. Romodan doesn’t no- 
tice her. Lida takes a few steps forward, looking at her father. 
Romodan feels her look, gets up, turns and sees Lida. Surprised, 
he looks at her. Long pause. 

Lida: (softly) It’s me, father. 

Romodan is silent. 

Lida: (more softly) Your daughter. 

Romodan holds out his arms. Lida throws herself at him and 
falls on his chest. Romodan takes her in his arms and strokes 


her hair. He is so moved he’s unable to speak. 


Lida: Forgive me, father. 
yours. 


It isn’t my fault, or Mamina’s, or 
I don’t know why it happened that way. We were so 
happy when you came back from the front. Then there was so 
much grief, so much. (Raises her head and looks at her father) 
Romodan: When big trouble comes, all the doors and windows 
are suddenly thrown open. That’s the way it happened. The 
war came, and after it we had to go through many tears and 
pleasures and sorrows. That’s life. Nothing comes easily, or as a 
gift. Perhaps there’s no great happiness without suffering or strug- 
gle. And there’s no greater sorrow than losing your family and 
friends. Thank you for coming at a very difficult moment for me. 

Katherine appears in the alley. She goes towards the villa 
and stops, and looks at Romodan and Lida. They don’t notice 
her. 
Lida: I'll be with you always. 
Romodan: (looking at Lida 
Lida: I don’t know. 

Romodan turns his head. The cry of wild geese is heard again. 
Romodan looks up. 
Lida: Let’s go. I'll talk to her. Come on. 
the arm 

Romodan and Lida leave. They still don’t see Katherine. 
Katherine stands in the alley and looks after them. Autumn 
leaves fall. And again the wild geese cry. 


And? 


She takes him by 
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Relations with Yugoslavia 


There has recently been a marked increase of Yugoslav 
participation in meetings and negotiations with the captive 
nations. In almost all spheres of activity—from sports to 
trade—there has been evidence of Yugoslavia’s growing 
connections with Eastern Europe and signs that some of the 
latest developments in the orbit might be at least partly in 
response to Belgrade’s demands. While the Tito govern- 
ment has responded to Soviet gestures, it has also main- 
tained a cautious and critical attitude. Soviet encroach- 
ments on East European independence have been the chief 
target of its skepticism and attacks, and it is significant 
that, paralleling repeated Yugoslav pronouncements, some 
of the captive nations have recently shown a tendency to 
play down “excessive adulation” of the USSR. 

By early November, negotiations and meetings between 
Yugoslavia and her Eastern neighbors had become almost 
a daily occurrence. A joint Yugoslav-Soviet commission met 
in Belgrade to discuss trade questions, and a trade union 
dclegation from Yugoslavia left for Moscow at the invita- 
tion of the Soviet Trade Union Federation to attend a 
celebration of the 38th anniversary of the October Revolu- 
tion (Radio Belgrade, November 3, 4). An exchange of 
writers with the USSR, Poland and Czechoslovakia was 
announced (Radio Zagreb, November 3) and the Yugo- 
slavs decided to send poet Jure Kastelan to Warsaw to 
attend the centenary celebration in honor of Mickiewicz. 
Further, Radio Zagreb, November 7, reported the con- 
clusion of talks between Yugoslav and Czechoslovak rep- 
resentatives of air transport enterprises on collaboration in 
transportation and servicing of machinery. Czechoslovak 
ping-pong teams arrived in Yugoslavia, and a Yugoslav 
group of Macedonian folk singers was invited to Bulgaria 

Politika |Belgrade|, November 2, 4 

In October, Yugoslav and Soviet airline officials nego- 
tiated on the question of instituting regular air traffic, 
Yugoslav metallurgists visited Soviet steel plants, and 200 
Soviet tourists visited Yugoslavia (Borba [Belgrade], Oc- 
tober 25; Radio Kiev. October 25; Radio Moscow, Oc- 
tober 25). Furthermore, the long silence on the Yugoslav 
“form of Socialism” was broken in the Satellite and Soviet 
press. Rude Pravo (Prague), October 14, published an 
article from the Soviet magazine New Times describing 
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“Well, well, there’s America on the horizon, but I don’t have per- 
mission to discover her.” 


Vecerni Praha (Prague), September 9, 1955 


various aspects of Yugoslav economic life, and Lidova 
Prague) reprinted another Soviet article deal- 
ing with the administrative and economic system in Yugo- 
slavia in reply “to numerous requests for information” from 
its readers. 


Demokracie 


Joint Yugoslav-Hungarian work to regulate traffic on the 
Drava River was reported by Radio Budapest, October 26, 
which said that “this work [for removing war wreckage] 
and involving substantial investment on both sides will con- 
tinue next year.” A joint Yugoslav-Hungarian commission 
also met to discuss border questions (Radio Belgrade, 
October 29) and a Yugoslav trade delegation went to 
Warsaw to discuss extensive economic cooperation. Ac- 
cording to Radio Warsaw, October 28, the aim of the visit 
was “extension of deliveries of Polish machines and 
industrial and transport equipment to Yugoslavia, scientific 
collaboration, air communications and tourist traffic.” 

Earlier in the month, Radio Belgrade, October 17, re- 
ported that work on the Yugoslav-Albanian frontier had 
been completed several weeks previously and that a meet- 
ing of the joint Yugoslav-Albanian Border Commission 
would take place at Titograd on November 20 for the 
signing of a final agreement. It was also announced that 
Yugoslav-Czechoslovak economic talks would be held in the 
near future, that the Yugoslav-Hungarian joint Commis- 
sion for Prevention and Investigations of border incidents 
had concluded another “satisfactory” meeting, that work 
had been finished on Yugoslav-Romanian border demarca- 
tions and that a Romanian delegation from the State Ship- 
ping Enterprises had arrived in Belgrade to discuss com- 
mercial and technical shipping problems. (Radio Zagreb, 
October 21; Politika, October 17; Radio Belgrade, Octo- 
ber 17, 21). 





In addition, the Communist-dominated World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions passed a resolution urging the re- 
establishment of relations with Yugoslav trade unions 
(Radio Budapest, October 12) and the “International 
Journalists’ Organization” (also Communist-led), meeting 
in Sofia, passed a resolution annulling its 1949 decision to 
expel the Union of Yugoslav Journalists. The resolution 
staied that the 1949 decision “was not in the spirit of de- 
veloping and strengthening friendly relations between 
journalists.” (Radio Sofia, October 18). Most significant 
of all, Radio Sofia, October 26, reported that Yugoslavia 
would attend an international Communist conference on 
“ways and means of strengthening the organization and 
economic power of collective farms.” Yugoslav sources, 
however, have not mentioned this event, and no further 
word has been heard on Yugoslavia’s attending the 
meting. It has also been announced that for the first 
tine Yugoslav films would be shown in Hungary and that 
the Leningrad Library of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
ha! sent Belgrade a gift of 11,000 copies of various Acad- 
emy publications. On October 12, a group of six repre- 
sentatives of the Central Committee of the Yugoslav Peo- 
ples Youth Union left for a two-week visit to Warsaw, 
an’! on October 13, Vjesnik (Zagreb) reported that, after 
a two-day meeting, Bulgarian and Yugoslav representatives 
had reached an agreement on extensive plans for mutual 
exchange of artistic programs and theatrical ensembles. 

lhe above represents only a partial list of Yugoslav-East 
European activities in recent weeks. In some respects, at- 
tempts at renewed negotiations have not been successful: 
the Yugoslav-Hungarian talks on financial claims have not 
been resumed, and the Yugoslavs have voiced dissatisfac- 
tion with the question of Serbian and Macedonian minor- 
ities in Romania and Bulgaria. In general, however, the 
Yugoslavs have indicated that they want to continue to 
develop “friendly relations’ and have shown that they 
think a satisfactory arrangement can be reached. 

Yugoslav commentaries on the Dulles-Tito talks in 
Brioni were especially revealing in this respect. The Yugo- 
slavs objected to Western press interpretations of the talks, 
claiming that headlines such as “Tito Promised Dulles That 
He Will Help in the Satellite Problem” were misleading 
and purposely distorted. Radio Belgrade, November 8, 
1955, commented: 

Some questions are given 2 sensational character, 
have been the attitude of 
Yugoslavia toward the East European countries is essen- 
tially the attitude of Yugoslavia toward the development 
of any country, since it cannot be different, that is, one for 
some countries and another for others. 

“Some Western papers tried to use the Tito-Dulles talks 
for attacks against East European countries . . . saying that 
President Tito allegedly joined Dulles in the statement that 
the East European countries actually constitute a problem, 
that he accepted the American thesis on the attitude 
toward the East European countries. 

“Such an interpretation is incorrect and tendentious, 
since this was not discussed on Brioni; nor, when East 
European countries were discussed, were they character- 
ized in such a way. This is clearly seen also from the state- 
ment by Mr. Dulles and the text of the communique.” 


some twisted. 


For instance, 
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Poland 


Statistical Secrecy 


If anything has been a mystery wrapped in an enigma, 
Communist statistics have been. What passes for normal 
information—economic, political and cultural—in the West 
is subject to regime control by the laws of State secrets in 
the Soviet bloc countries. In the light of this, the October 
6 attack on statistical secrecy in Poland by Trybuna Ludu, 
in the column usually reserved for reprints from Moscow’s 
Pravda and other important articles is significant. The Party 
daily, in the guise of a letter to the editor, accused the 
regime of concealing from the people pertinent data on 
Poland’s industrial output, a practice leading Poles to be- 
lieve that consumer goods and food shortages are the result 
of exorbitant exports to the USSR. 

The article pointed out that it is impossible to direct 
economic and cultural life without the availability of ad- 
equate statistics. The article’s author stated: 


I think that the extent to which statistical infor- 
concerning officially published 
. . Unfortunately, the figures col- 
lected and worked out by the powerful statistical appara- 
tus all over the country, are as a rule considered secret or 
confidential... . 

“. . . Thanks to the lectures of our leaders, we know 
how our country is catching up to such countries as France 
and Italy in per capita production. . . . Would it really be 
so bad if every citizen of our country could get from some 
statistical publication, for example, the information con- 
cerning the prewar animal population in Poland, how the 
animal population has developed during the postwar years, 
which provinces are advanced and which backward in 
animal husbandry? But this is not enough. We would 
also like to know what our achievements are in compari- 
son to other countries.” 


mation our lives is is 


decidedly too narrow. . 


The article went on to criticize the restriction of informa- 
tion on such subjects as the postwar Polish census, juve- 
nile delinquency trials and statistics on sentences, on 
divorce rates, and other information which the author did 
not see as properly secret. Moreover, he writes: 


“TI have asked many comrades why we don’t publish an 
informative statistical book covering the needs of our 
everyday life in the form, for example, of the Little 
Statistical Yearbook published before the war, or the Sta- 
tistical Yearbook published during a few postwar years? 
To this question I got only one answer: State secret. I am 
prepared to give a reward to any person who proves the 
inadvisability of publishing basic data about our agri- 
cultural production, food industry, or even heavy industry. 
Not very many people know how much soap we are pro- 
ducing. On the other hand, all of us know from the press 
the figures concerning production of coal, pig iron and 
steel, the basic commodities for our national defense. But 
how is the defense system connected with statistical sec- 
recy on demography, apartment house construction, edu- 
cation, communication, prices, employment, public health, 
etc.?” 


The article ended with the suggestion that such statis- 
tical secrecy be abandoned because lack of information 
encourages “gossip and hostile propaganda,” and “only in 





this atmosphere can such gossip as the one about grain and 
meat export to the USSR, which is allegedly the cause of 
our supply difficulties,” be circulated. 


Trials of "Terrorists" 

Trials cf “spies” and “terrorists” seem to have increased 
in the past few months and apparently constitute a regime 
effort to eradicate national resistance. This policy has 
evidently been used to complement the more len‘ent policy 
adopted by the regime in almost all spheres of activity 
(particularly by the reorganized secret police) and suggests 
that despite the “thaw” in Polish national life, the Party 
will tolerate no opposition to its program. 

On October 25, Radio Warsaw announced that “five 
American agents” had been brought before the Warsaw 
Military Court for “spying on behalf of American In- 
telligence.” The group was sentenced to prison for terms 
ranging from six to thirteen years. On October 22, Radio 
Warsaw reported the arrest of “two American agents from 
the Intelligence center near Frankfurt-on-Main,”’ and 
Zycie Warszawy (Warsaw), October 20, stated that a cer- 
tain Vincent Kalka had been sentenced to twelve years in 
prison for aiding a terrorist group under the direction of 
a man called Dynus. Earlier, on September 25, Trybuna 
Ludu announced that Dynus had been sentenced to death 
and a number of his followers to prison terms ranging from 
18 months to fifteen years for plann‘ng to kill State militia- 
men, distributing anti-government leaflets and conducting 
armed attacks against collective farmers. 

Another trial of six persons was reported by Radio 
Warsaw, October 16. The accused were charged with mur- 
dering a militiaman, setting fire to houses in Sokolki 
County and carrying out armed attacks. The chief de- 
fendant was sentenced to death, and the others received 
long prison sentences. On October 18, the Lublin Provin- 
cial Court tried a 17-member “terrorist band” for carrying 
out approximately 180 attacks between 1949 and 1954. It 
was Claimed that the group had directed their activit‘es 
against collective farms and tried to “terrorize” peasants 
into refusing to organize collectives. And on October 13, 
Radio Warsaw reported that the Lublin Court had tried a 
“rich peasant” and a middle farmer and his wife for set- 
ting fire to the warehouse of a collective farm as well as 
to the home of the kolkhoz chairman. “A large quantity of 
seed grain, fertilizer and machinery was destroyed. The 
saboteurs were given sentences ranging from two to ten 
years in prison. The sentence met with the full approval 
of the local population.” The above trials, which probably 
represent only a few of those actually taking place in Po- 
land, indicate continued unrest within the country, particu- 
larly in the rural sector. 


New "Repatriation" Organization 


“Polonia,” a new organization for “establishing contacts 
with Poles abroad,” has started operations, according to 
Radio Warsaw, October 20. Tie aims of “Polonia,” as 
described by regime spokesmen, are to “acquaint Poles 
abroad with the social and cultural life of People’s Poland,” 
to increase “cooperation” with Polish organizations in for- 
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eign countries, and to help refugees maintain their “na- 
tional culture.” That the real purpose of the organization 
is to woo emigre Poles back to Poland was indicated by the 
Chairman of “Polonia” Stanislaw Kulczynski, who read the 
following “letter to Poles” at its first meeting: 


“Despite the fact that the number of Poles returning to 
Poland has recently been on the increase, it is quite evi- 
dent that the majority of Polish refugees are strongly 
bound by economic, social and often family links with the 
countries of their habitation. It also frequently happens 
that forces hostile to Poland, using deceitful and 
slanderous propaganda, try to prevent Poles from return- 
ing to Poland, especially those who left [the country] dur- 
ing or after World War II.” 


Collective Contracts and Labor Discipline 


In the continuing regime effort to deal with its indus- 
trial labor problems, Glos Pracy (Warsaw) of October 24 
elaborated on the decision of the sixth plenary session of 
the Central Council of Trade Unions (May 1955) for 
setting up trade union disciplinary courts. “These courts 
are to be set up in socialized places of employment, enter- 
prises and farms, as well as in institutions and offices, with 
a permanent staff of at least 100.” The task of these courts 
(as reported by Radio Warsaw, October 24) will be to: 





"'Lafcho [The Bungler] Gafchev, Quality Inspector" 


“. . . deal with problems resulting from violation of the 
principles of Socialist coexistence and Socialist morality, 
as well as of Socialist order and labor discipline. In par- 
ticular, the courts will deal with such problems as ex- 
ploitation of other people’s work, favoritism, abuse of one’s 
office or position, late arrival at work or work while under 
the influence of drink, hooliganism, recurrent absenteeism, 
repeated cases of shoddy production, waste of raw ma- 
terials. 

“The disciplinary courts can also deal with instances of 
employee’s lack of maintenance of his family, parental 
neglect of children, and setting a bad example at home 
while under the influence of drink. . . .” 


The collective agreements between managements of 
State enterprises and the trade unions also came in for their 
share of attention. These annual agreements usually con- 
tain the obligations of workers to increase output and pro- 
ductivity and the obligations of management to improve 
working conditions. The organ of the Central Council of 
Trade Unions, Przeglad Zwiazkowy (Warsaw), has pub- 
lished numerous articles on the binding force of such col- 
lective agreements. The September issue carried an article 
stating that enterprise managements were not living up to 
their part of the agreements while workers did. 


“Collective agreements were signed in 70 percent of the 

enterprises this year. In the overwhelming majority 
. the workers’ teams successfully fulfilled their obliga- 

tions. The results obtained by the workers’ teams brought 
about a 103% fulfillment of the industrial production plan 
for the first half of 1955. Basic industries overfulfilled 
the plan: foundry and metal industry by 104%; mining 
by 105%. 

“But how did enterprise management fulfill the stipula- 
tions of the collective agreements dealing with improve- 
ment of labor conditions and better care in meeting the 
material and cultural demands of the workers? It is nec- 
essary to say that the realization of the obligations under- 
taken by management met with great difficulties and many 
provisions of the collective agreements were not fulfilled. 
. . . Some managers and workers in the economic admin- 
istration are motivated by the idea that non-fulfillment of 
the production plan will get them a ‘beating, while 
neglect of the material and cultural needs of the workers 
will remain unpunished. This lighthearted treatment of 
the provisions of the collective agreement by management 
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often springs from the improper conviction that these pro- 

visions have only a morally binding force.” 

Przeglad Zwiazkowy called for resisting such views and 
insisted on trade union activists understanding that accord- 
ing to a Council of Ministers’ resolution of February 6, 
1954, “collective agreements have binding legal force and 
breaking them is a violation of the people’s legality.” 

An added fillip was broadcast over the Polish Home 
Service on October 23 as part of a round table discussion 
on work competitions. The broadcast ended with the state- 
ment that “Competitions in their present form are bureau- 
cratic, production pledges are insignificant and thought- 
less. Engineers should be consulted before pledges are made, 
but competition movements should still be preserved as 
humanistic.” 

This new tone in Polish trade union policy on collective 
contracts, like the similar change in Hungarian policy that 
appeared in Sandor Gaspar’s article in Szabad Nep (see 
NBIC, November 1955, pp. 47-48), and the present em- 
phasis on “Socialist legality” in Bulgaria, seem intended 
to restore workers’ confidence in the unions and thereby to 
gain their cooperation in fulfilling regime industr:al plans 
and eliminating industrial difficulties. Przeglad Zwiazkowy 
did not go so far as the Hungarian article in its exhorta- 
tions to factory managements to be more solicitous of work- 
ers’ needs. Also, in spite of the “humanism” and the insist- 
ence on respect for the “peop!e’s legality,” the institution 
of trade union disciplinary courts spoke with a louder and 
more severe voice. 


Romania 


Bratianu and Maniu Dead 


While the Romanian press and radio maintained a stud- 
ied silence on the subject, New York Times correspondent 
Jack Raymond reported from Bucharest that two prominent 
leaders of Romanian opposition parties, Constantin (Dinu) 
Bratianu of the National-Liberal Party and Iuliu Maniu of 
the National-Peasant Party, had both died in Communist 
prisons, the former in 1950, the jatter in 1952. The infor- 
mation came by way of an interview with Gheorghe Tatar- 
escu, prewar Liberal Party Premier during the King Carol 
II dictatorship and postwar Foreign Minister in the Groza 
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cabinet, himself recently released from a Communist prison. 

Not only was the Raymond-Tatarescu interview not re- 
ported inside of Romania, but the American correspond- 
ent’s presence in the country was never disclosed. 


Hungary 
Wage "Reforms" 


While there have been indications lately that the regime 
is trying to woo the worker by making trade unions some- 
what more responsive to his needs (see NBIC, Nov. 1955, 
page 47), it is equally evident that “discipline” will be rig- 
idly maintained and that concessions will be made only 
when absolutely necessary to ensure better performance. 
Two recent resolutions on wage policy illustrate this dual 
approach: the first, introduced on October 25, establishes a 
Wage and Labor Council and in effect curtails illegal pay- 
ments to industrial workers; the other, made public the 
very same day, introduces a new wage system for commer- 
cial workers (mostly sales people) and makes their salaries 
more directly proportional to their performance. The first 
resolution stipulates that “The Council of Ministers has 
ordered the establishment of a Wage and Labor Council 
whose duty will be to keep a constant watch over relation- 
ships within the wage scale and between wages and labor, 
and to work on the principles governing wage and labor 
issues. 

One clear effect of this resolution is to deprive the trade 
unions of what little say they had in the matter. Local 
authorities in general appear to be the target of the res- 
olution, as is made explicit in a Szabad Nep editorial which 
was broadcast over Radio Budapest two days before the 
revision was made public. The editorial began with a sharp 
criticism of “uneven production,” that is, production in 
spurts and of poor quality. After the usual references to 
the causes—bad organization, bureaucracy, etc.—the es- 
sential point was brought out in the following passages: 


“. . . It is, of course, not easy to rise above petty local 
factory interests amid the difficulties of material supply, fre- 
quent instances of faulty organization, and the thousands 
of worries. . The factories’ local patriotism and their 
care about the interests of their collectives are very noble 
Socialist characteristics, but they must be condemned if they 
become an end in 


themselves and turn into factory- 


chauvinism... . 





"Lafcho [The Bungler] Gafchev Plans, Builds, and . . . Destroys" 


Trud (Sofia), October 16, 1955 





. economic managers and technical workers, among 
others, receive bonuses for fulfillment and overfulfillment 
of the plan commitments. The law, therefore, guarantees 
the material recognition of good work. Many people, how- 
ever, regard these bonuses, not as a reward for successful 
work, but as some sort of supplementary wage payment 
which is due them whenever they receive their pay. 
In order to translate this concept into practice, they try to 
fulfill and overfulfill the plan at all cost, even if they have 
to produce something that is not needed, even if the quality 
of the products falls short of the requirements, or even at 
the price of ruthlessly exploiting the workers in the last 
days of the month. . . . Love of money is a great tempta- 

tion, and some people do not refrain even from using 
harmful methods to receive bonuses. . . . 

“... It is... a general impression that the leaders of 
the Party organizations shut their eyes to these practices. 
Some condone them, while others, collaborating with these 
economic managers, actively support their practices. 

“To fight against narrow-mindedness, workshop-chauvin- 
ism, boasting and moneygrubbing is a complicated and 
variegated task, since the roots of these are deep and are 
fed on the habits and traditions still alive in the minds 
of men who were educated under the capitalist regime.” 
The ended with the reminder that these 

“petty-bourgeois ideas” would be fought with education, 
but also, if need be “with the legal force of the state.” The 
decree, by 


broadcast 


taking power away from the local factory 
authorities, does exactly that. It appears that it is primarily 
aimed at fighting the collusion of managers and workers— 
including Communists—by which results are falsified and 
over-payment for all is secured. 

The resolution on the wage system to be applied to the 
sales force (which became effective on November 1, 1955 
in specialized stores and will be applied to all other stores 
as of January, 1956), 
contributes 


declares that the new measure * 

greatly to raising the standard of com- 
mercial labor, to cutting marketing costs and to an increase 
in the income of commercial employees.” In substance, it 
eliminates the old wage system whereby salesmen received 
a fixed income (no matter how poorly they worked) and 
a bonus (if they exceeded the norm). Under the new reg- 
ulations the fixed income is eliminated, and the salary be- 
comes entirely dependent upon performance: if the sales- 
man does well, he receives more than previously; if he does 
badly he receives considerably less. The regulation is there- 
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fore basically “capitalist” —it attempts to regulate perform- 

ance solely through the profit-incentive. 

Frequent regime criticisms of the sales force indicate that 
new measure seeks to combat bureaucracy, indifference 
ard the consumer and such widespread malpractices 
orruption, the withholding of goods from the market, 
kmarketeering, favoritism, and the use of false measure- 


the 
to\ 


its. Now that the salesman is completely dependent 
m the extent of his performance for his salary, some 
yrovement may take place. On the other hand, to intro- 
e such a “capitalist” system in a_ rigidly-controlled 
momy might work hardships on many salesmen. As be- 
‘, they will have nothing to say about overall planning, 
sut bureaucracy, bad distribution, poor quality produc- 
1, and many other factors, all of which might interfere 
h their own performance. 


Coal Shortage 


On October 18 the Central Bureau of Statistics published 
third quarter plan results. On the whole, the report con- 
tained a favorable analysis of the present situation in both 
agriculture and industry. The achievements, however, if 
sei in the full context of modest goals for this year and 
comparative stagnation for the first half of it, are far from 
spectacular. Also, despite reported fulfillments and over 
fulfillments in the smelting and machine industry (104.3 
percent), light industry (103.5), the chemical and power 
industry (102.9) and in other sectors, coal mining did not 
meet its target, scoring a low 97.5 percent fulfillment. 
Subsequent regime comments indicate that, as in Czecho- 
slovakia, a serious coal crisis is fast developing, as indeed 
it has almost every year in the past. Commenting on the 
report, Szabad Nep (Budapest), October 19, pointed out 
that: 
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“The deficit in the coal mining industry hampers the 
development of our overall industrial life. Consequently, 
immediate measures are required to ensure that the coal 
mining industry will remedy the mistakes and fulfill the 
overall annual plan in the fourth quarter of the year.... 

“Because of the deficit, it will be necessary of course 
to produce more in the fourth quarter of the year. To 
achieve the fulfillment of the annual plan, output per shift 
will have to be increased in the mines by at least 8 to 10 
percent. This is feasible merely by an increase in the per 
capita output. Consequently, besides the necessity for pro- 
moting technological development, it is also imperative to 
revive the spirit of [Socialist] competition in the mines. 
This must be linked with efforts to reduce production 
costs. 


On October 6, Nepszava (Budapest) had already pointed 
to the gravity of the coal situation by releasing the follow- 
ing statistics: in July the collieries produced 99.3 percent 
of their quota; the following month they were down to 
96.8 percent; by the end of September a low of 95.5 percent 
had been reached. ‘Winter stands at the door,’ remarked 
the paper, adding: “we need coal, coal, and again coal.” 
On October 25, Radio Budapest attacked mismanagement 
in the mines, and explained that innovations were not being 
introduced and that methods now used were too expensive. 
On November 3, Radio Budapest, quoting from a Szabad 
Nep editorial, returned to the subject. The broadcast com- 
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plained about present difficulties, ascribing them to poor 
organization, absenteeism, lack of discipline, and insufficient 
promotion of lt 


that, for the present, the regime, unlike 


work competitions therefore 


ippe< I 

that of Czecho- 
slovakia, is unable or unwilling to shift more manpower into 
the mines and that, if target figures for the vear 


met, 


to be 
the task will be accomplished to a large extent by 
further pressures on the individual worket 


are 


"Rightist Views" in Universities 
An intense campaign to increase the ideological educa- 
tion of Hungarian students was called for in an October 4 
Szabad Nep (Budapest) editorial condemning the revival 
of “cosmopolitan,” “nationalistic,” “hostile” and “errone- 
ous rightist” ideas in the nation’s universities during 1954. 
The newspaper revealed that in some places “disparage- 
ment of the achievements of the People’s Democracies” had 
become widespread and that the faculties of Marxism- 
Leninism had been subjected to “malevolent criticism.” 
In an article on the same subject, the Party’s ideological 
magazine Tarsadalmi Szemle (Budapest), September 1955, 
queried: “What can patriotic education be if it en- 
courages not the love of our . . . growing Socialist country, 
but of some ‘abstract fatherland’ and if it fosters chauvin- 
ism?” The magazine also discussed in greater detail the 
attacks against the Marxism-Leninism departments: 
. in a form 
closely connected with the various branches of science and 
with university work and tasks 


“The various rightist views also appeared . . 


A distorted and right- 
ist interpretation of the correct educational policy aiming 
at raising the standard of teaching has been widely 
adopted. This became apparent in the opinion that spe- 
cialized training was the only important thing and that 
ideological education could be neglected. . . . Under the 
pretext of raising the standard of education an attack was 
launched against Marxism-Leninism and against teaching 
the Russian language.” 

Tarsadalmi Szemie declared that the resurgence of 
“rightist views” was intensified by the fact that many Com- 
munists withdrew and adopted a passive attitude and Party 
authority diminished: “As a result, the influence of Com- 
munist educators over non-Party members did not increase, 
but often just the reverse happened.” 

The July-August issue of Felsooktatasi Szemle (Higher 
Education Review) contained further information on the 
subject in a report on “rightist influence” in the Language 
and Literature Department of Budapest University. The 
review stated that this influence grew steadily from June 
1953 on and was manifested in the fact that students of 
worker and peasant backgrounds “discriminated 
against.” In the spring of 1954, the various departments of 
the University were required to submit a list of students 
who were not fit to continue their studies. The Language 
and Literature department suggested that 28 students be 
dismissed; with few exceptions, most of them were from 
worker or peasant families and had been graduated from 
accelerated high school courses. The University Party or- 
ganization conducted an investigation and discovered fur- 
ther that of 48 freshman and sophomores who left the 
University, 36 were of worker-peasant background, and 
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that in the Language and Literature Department, the per- 


centage of worker-peasant youth had fallen below 45 per- 
cent: 


“In the meantime, the number of class-alien elements 
increased sixfold. This unfavorable change in the compo- 
sition of students was one of the main reasons for the rapid 
spread of rightist views. As a result, many students adopted 
the practice of studying Marxism for the sole purpose of 
passing the examination and thus attained poor grades in 
this subject. . . . Immature students, imagining themselves 
to be Titans . . . expressed the opinion that it was not 
worthwhile attending their lectures because they learned 
nothing from them anyway... . / After the adoption of the 
March Resolution, on the recommendation of the Party 
leadership, the department arranged public debates for the 
purpose of repelling aesthetic views and false trends that 
have become prevalent in literature. . . . Since the groups 
spreading rightist views actually participated in these de- 
bates, there was an opportunity to reject their obvious mis- 
interpretations or hostile viewpoints. Now the op- 
portunity to begin dispersing the rightist groups has pre- 
sented itself.” 


Since the March Resolution, the Party has cracked down 
on the “liberalism” of the Nagy period. It is clear that, in 
the future, courses in Marxism-Leninism will continue to 
receive priority at universities and that a student’s back- 
ground will largely determine his “qualifications” 
higher education. 


Party Reshuffle 


The appointment of Politburo member Istvan Kovacs to 
the secretariat of the Party Central Committee constituted 
one of several major personnel changes announced by 
Radio Budapest, November 13. Janos Mato!sci was re- 
moved from the secretariat and named the new Minister of 
Agriculture in place of Ferenc Erdei, who was appointed a 
Deputy Premier. A newcomer, Gyula Egry, was also ap- 
pointed to the secretariat, thus raising the membership of 
that body from five to six. (The other members are Matyas 
Rakosi, Bela Szalai, Lajos Acs, and Bela Veg.) Shortly 
after these changes were made public, Radio Budapest, 
November 15, reporting on ‘a session of Parliament, de- 
clared that former Premier Imre Nagy had resigned from 
his post as member of Parliament. Joszef Suhajda and 
Joszef Sivo were elected new members of Parliament, and 
Matyas Rakosi and Sandor Gaspar, President of Hungarian 
Trade Unions, were elected to the Presidential Counc]. 


for 


Czechoslovakia 
Industrial Difficulties 


“Extraordinary measures” to draft manpower to the 
mines were authorized at a special Cabinet meeting on 
October 25. Radio Prague reported that a critical drop 
in coal output in the second half of 1955 was seriously en- 
dangering fuel reserves and plan fulfillment, and that the 
chief reason for the present crisis was the apathy of offi- 
cials in recruiting new workers. The labor shortage was 
said to have grown especially acute in the third quarter, 
when production fell considerably. On October 26, Radio 
Prague announced that a large number of factory and office 





workers had been ordered to the collieries, and Deputy 
Minister of Manpower Josef Bajer explained that the va- 
cancies thus created would be filled by women. According 
to Radio Prague, October 27, the coal mining industry is 
lagging 161,627 tons behind the planned target. “Although 
brown coal miners produced 150,000 tons above the tarvet 
since the beginning of the year, there still remains a d¢bt 
of more than 374,000 tons of hard coal. This state of affairs 
is aggravated by the lignite mines, lagging behind by more 
than 141,000 tons.” 

Although the “extraordinary measures” were not defined, 
both press and radio discussed the urgency of the recrvit- 
ment drive and harped on fulfillment of government dir: c- 
tives. Radio Prague, October 27, pointed out that “the 
mining industry is the backbone of the national economy. 
Should there be no coal, we shall be missing many other 
goods. For this reason, miners call all sectors of the natioz.al 
economy to come to their aid.” Rude Pravo (Praguc), 
October 26, declared: “It is indispensable for all plants, en- 
terprises and offices unconditionally to fulfill and exceed 
as quickly as possible the tasks in manpower recruitment. 
. . . The government expects workers of all branches to 
understand the importance of coal mining and to [heip} 
eliminate shortcomings.” And Radio Bratislava, discussing 
the same subject on October 31, stated that “the situation 
should soon improve . . . in view of the various advantages 
to be granted miners, such as higher wages, priority hous- 
ing, length of leaves, etc.” 

The demand for more miners was made in the midst of 
a series of industrial conferences, and followed a Septem- 
ber 30 meeting of the coal industry at which Minister of 
Fuel Josef Jonas had blamed failures on inadequate mech- 
anization. According to Jonas, Czechoslovakia’s total coal 
output is to reach 85 million tons in 1960, as compared with 
this year’s planned target of 62 million tons. At present, 
however, it seems unlikely that the 1955 target will be ful- 
filled. Troubles in the coal industry have plagued the re- 
gime persistently in the past few years, and the recent 
emergency measures constitute one of many regime at- 
tempts to effect a temporary cure. 

Like the September conferences on the coal, power and 
engineering industries, the October conferences on the 
metallurgical, chemical and building industries emphasized 
the need for increased production without large-scale in- 
vestments and for improved technology and higher labor 
productivity. The main speaker at the three-day metal- 
lurgical conference, which opened on October 5, was Min- 
ister of Foundries and Ore Mines Josef Reitmajer, who said 
that total foundry output had increased 101 percent between 
1948-53. Reitmajer complained, however, that utilization 
of blast furnaces remained low and that research work was 
poor. He said that more adequate techniques must be de- 
veloped and that new and better-qualified cadres must be 
trained. By 1960, he said, the industry’s gross production 
should increase 50 percent over 1955, and this gain is to be 
achieved by a 41 percent increase in labor productivity and 
by substantial reduction of production costs. (Rude 
Pravo, October 5.) First Deputy Premier Jaromir Do- 
lansky, who spoke on behalf of the Party and govern- 
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ment, gave further figures on projected increases; by 1960, 
he said, steel output should increase by at least 20 percent 
and rolled goods by 15 percent; in addition, coke consump- 
tion in the industry should be reduced by 14 percent.* 

At the conference of the chemical industry, which 
opened in Prague on October 17, it was stated that at the 
end of 1955 chemical production will have risen 145 per- 
cent over 1948. Minister of the Chemical Industry Josef 
Pucik pointed out, however, that the industry's present rate 
of development was slow—an annual average of ten per- 
cent—and that production was inadequate to satisfy the 
needs of the national economy. The importance of tech- 
nology, he said, was underestimated by responsible officials 
and there were shortcomings in organization and manage- 
ment. Furthermore, although the industry was supposed to 
give priority to production of artificial fertilizers, it was 
lagging behind “capitalist” countries with an intensive agri- 
culture. Pucik said (Radio Prague, October 17) that, by 
1160, production of fuels will have to increase by 55 per- 
cent, diesel oil by 78 percent and gasoline by 50 percent. 
With regard to “peaceful use of atomic energy” the indus- 
try must collaborate with the metal industry in securing 
necessary production of pure uranium, heavy water and 
pure graphite. 

At the conference of the building industry, which opened 
on October 26, Minister Emanuel Slechta cited numerous 
shortcomings and complained that volume of production 
is rising slowly. “The average increase in the volume of 
production in the First Five Year Plan,” he said “amounted 
to about 25 percent per annum; but in 1955, only about 
10 percent more work will be carried out than in 1953, 
while in industrial investment work carried out is . . . one 
percent below that of 1953.” (Radio Prague, October 26.) 
Slechta said that the industry’s ills are the result not only 
of insufficient technical development but also inefficient 
disposition of means of production, so that capital is un- 
profitably tied up and construction takes much too long. 
“It is a serious fact .. . that an approximate total of 14,000 
bricklayers handle some 12,000 building sites. Labor pro- 
ductivity does not increase at the tempo corresponding to 
the potentialities and the skill of our workers, foremen and 
technicians.” By 1960, Slechta said, the building time re- 
quired for housing units must be reduced by half—that is, 
it must take no longer than 6.5 months. The volume of 
production in the Second Five Year Plan must increase by 
85 percent, and labor productivity by 54 percent. Man- 
power, he said, would be increased by only 20 percent. 

Both Slechta and First Secretary of the Party Central 
Committee Antonin Novotny (Radio Prague, October 27) 
stressed assembly-line methods and mass production as a 
cure for the industry’s ills. Slechta said that in 1960, 18,000 
housing units are to be built by these methods. Novotny, 


* Dolansky stated that, as a result of the rapid growth of the 
industry in the first Five Year Plan, Czechoslovakia now occupied 
seventh place in world production of pig iron, sixth place in steel 
and rolled goods production, and second place in production of 
coke, on a per canita basis: According to available statistics, at the 
beginning of 1954 Czechoslovakia produced 4.4 million tons of 


crude steel, 2.8 million tons of pig iron and 800,000 tons of iron 
ore. 


who also demanded “progressive” work methods, stiffer 
norms and increased work productivity, discussed the ques- 
tion of standardization and insisted that architects and 
planning departments “fight incorrect opinions that stand- 
ard designs are incompatible with architectural and aes- 
thetic requirements.” 

In connection with the conference, Rude Pravo, Oc- 
tober 26, pointed out that “building expenditures are 
high not only because the administrative apparatus 
has grown to monstrous bureaucratic dimens:ons, but also 
because materials are wasted as well as pilfered, while fore- 
men and those directing construction look on. . . . The fact 
that machines used in building construction are idle for 
four-fifths of the day . . . can be changed, particularly by 
those who operate these machines.” The newspaper also 
declared that responsibility for shortcomings does not rest 
on workers alone and that in pre-conference meetings the 
activities of ministries and planning organizations were 
severely criticized. 

To eliminate industrial lags, the National Assembly dis- 
cussed on October 24 the draft of a new law concerning the 
work of national enterprises. The aim of this law is to in- 
crease the responsibility of managers in achieving higher 
work productivity as well as to tighten State discipline. As 
quoted by Rude Pravo, October 25, Minister of Justice 
Jan Bartuska discussed the reasons for the reorganization 
as follows: 


“The definition of the duties of the manager and the 
organs to which he is subordinated also entails definition 
of the responsibility for the work assigned and eliminates 
shifting of this responsibility. . . . In order to strengthen 
State discipline, a better system of control is required. An 
improvement in the standard of management of the na- 
tional enterprises is an urgent demand: the [new law] in 
dealing with the question of management, strengthens the 
principle of a single manager. . . . The act explains in 
more detail the duties of Ministers in directing the national 
enterprises.” 


"Kulak'' Persecution 


The regime campaign against kulaks continues with una- 
bated vigor, and the Party press has issued a barrage of 
editorials on the “sharpened class struggle” in the country- 
side and the need to strengthen collective farms. On Octo- 
ber 19, Radio Prague broadcast a Zemedelske Noviny 
editorial on administrative errors, claiming that some offi- 
cials “mistakenly think that collectives are strengthened 
best by concessions such as low delivery quotas, cancella- 
tion of debts and the use of investment funds for higher 
wages. Such measures appear to be . . . attractive to col- 
lective farmers, but in fact contribute little to strengthening 
agricultural collectives. . . . We must admit to ourselves, 
however, that this is a wrong policy, one of easy and rapidly 
failing successes . . . a false line. . . . The only way is to in- 
crease gross and market production to raise work 
productivity, to introduce new methods, to give proper 
awards and to plan the work of the collective.” 

The harsher line in the countryside was also indicated in 





Caption: If you criticize me .. . 


Zemedelske Noviny (Prague), October 6, which demanded 
higher taxation of “kulaks.” 


“Let us continue with the case of kulak Horacek: he got 
70,000-80,000 koruny from the bulk purchasing enterprise 
for apricots . . . he will get about 20,000 koruny for the 
sale of wine and additional money for other animal and 
vegetable products. One would expect that a kulak like 
this would be properly taxed, especially . . 
trict National Committee [can] 


. since the Dis- 
. increase kulak taxes 
by as much as 30 percent and, when exceptional income is 
involved, by an additional 30 percent. Despite this, 
kulak Horacek pays a mere 1,202 koruny in farm taxes 
annually. What do the workers of the Regional National 
Committee in Brno and the District National Committee 
in Hustopec have to say about such a policy of limiting 
and suppressing the kulak?” 


On October 19, Zemedelske Noviny discussed the “harm- 
ful theory” of “class peace” which has spread through the 
countryside as a result of the “positive accomplishments of 
the Geneva Conference.” The newspaper insisted that “be- 
fore Geneva and after Geneva the kulak remains a kulak,”’ 
and that the class struggle is intensified as the goal of 
Socialism is approached: 

“Under improved conditions of peaceful reconstruction, 

under lessened danger of . . . an imperialist war, the rate 
of development of our collectives will be much greater. 
. . . Of course, kulaks are not delighted about this . . . just 
as the alleviation of international tension does not overjoy 
most reactionary circles in capitalist states. . . . Therefore, 
it may be expected that kulaks will exert all their efforts 
to prevent formation of new (collectives! and to weaken 
existing ones A wolf cannot be changed into a sheep 
avernight and before we finish building Socialism, the class 
struggle cannot cease.” 


As an example of “kulaks” who had infiltrated a collec- 
tive farm and worked for its dissolution, Rude Pravo 
Prague), October 20, reported the trial of three farmers 
who were sentenced to four to five years imprisonment for 
trying to organize a “mass departure” from the Dolne Za- 


, neo a 
This is what I'll do to you. 


Dikobraz (Prague), December 2, 1954 


hori kolkhoz. The chief defendant, Josef Kovar, who was 
formerly chairman of the collective, was described as an 
exploiter who had previously owned a repair shop and em- 
ployed workers and apprentices. “One of his ambitions 
was to buy a tractor with another kulak and to provide 
himself with an easy source of income derived from farmers 
who needed help.” 

Another editorial in the anti-kulak campaign appeared 
in Rude Pravo, October 22. It discussed kulak activity 
against formation of new kolkhozes and fulfillment of de- 
livery quotas. “It is no coincidence that the Budejovice 
region—with potato deliveries under 60 percent—has the 
greatest number of individual farms. The success of de- 
liveries in this region will depend to a large extent on how 
successfully the resistance of hostile kulak elements can be 
crushed. To fulfill potato deliveries therefore means a 
struggle against kulaks.” 


Bulgaria 
"Socialist Legality" Stressed 


A special communique by the Council of Ministers of 
October 17, 1955, a Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia) editorial 
of October 20, and a number of recent references in regime 
papers and broadcasts have lately re-emphasized the im- 
portance of “Socialist legality.” The Ministerial declara- 
tion stated that many Bulgarian citizens had complained 
to the Chairman of the Council of Ministers [Premier 
Chervenkov] about the “brutal violation of the law relating 
to the expropriation of immovable property,” and that 
executive committees were “distorting rules and regulations 
dealing with expropriation of property.” The Ministers 
reminded all concerned that the proper, “legal” procedure 
involved a warning to the persons affected so that they 
could state claims for compensation; that decisions of 
the “evaluation commissions” must be made known to the 
interested persons so that, if these were dissatisfied, they 
could appeal the decision; that, finally, expropriation must 
follow, not precede, proper compensation. The commu- 
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Through Yugoslav Communist Eyes: 
Reports by Yugoslav Journalists on the Soviet Orbit* 


Cracow 

“The University of Cracow is only ten years younger 
than the famous university of Prague. This is also the 
reason they call it the Polish Cambridge. . . . One could 
even say that there is nothing young here. One feels old 
oneself, like the University. However, it is not only the 
walls and Gothic ornaments that have remained. The spirit 
o! antiquity flows through them, full of life. Each year four 
professors of the University, clad in gorgeous purple robes 
fringed with cardinal-red ribbons and covered with rich 
capes, Come in procession to take their places behind a 
solemn-looking old table in the University hall. This pro- 
cession is like a medieval play. Not one detail of the 
ceremony, now 500 years old, is forgotten or neglected. 
Not even the four-cornered hats, not even the color of the 
robes, which are different for each faculty. 

“The stubborn adherence to ancient customs has left 
traces in the present-day life of the University. Until quite 
recently, the curricula followed old, bourgeois ideologies. 
The students manifested their discontent. 
Marxist teaching. 


They wanted 
The fact that there are still a large 
number of professors with reactionary views explains why 
the Rector and the Deans of Faculties are still appointed 
by the government. 

“You will notice that the Poles today, especially those in 
Warsaw, speak of Cracow with a certain superiority. Often 
they speak of it with scarce-hidden anger. ‘We are still 
battling with reactionary movements rooted in Cracow,’ a 
political worker said to me in Warsaw. When he spoke I 
had the feeling that he wanted to apologize [yet] I 
felt.a strain of pride running through his words. 

“The industry which has penetrated the threshold of the 
city is typified by the steel giant, Nowa Huta, and is grad- 
ually changing the structure and life of Cracow. But so far 
the changes are not very visible, because Cracow is not only 
a City, it is also a museum.” 


Serbs in Romania 


“Visiting big industrial installations and model agricul- 
tural estates is not sufficient to get acquainted with a coun- 
try. This, it seems to me, is particularly important with 
regard to Romania. Aside from the promotion of indus- 
trialization and the development of agriculture, Romania 
has had to solve grave problems . . . in the field of culture 
and education. During my stay in Bucharest I saw a sta- 
tistical report for 1939. I found in it disastrous reports: 
12 percent of the population was illiterate! Even as late 
as 1944, the situation had not been changed; there were 
still more than four million people who did not know how 
to read and write. 

* Radio Belgrade, October 12, 1955, and Politika (Belgrade), 
October 2, 1955. 


“According to today’s official publications, Romanian 
authorities have succeeded in teaching three and a half 
million people to read and write, thus reducing illiteracy 
to a minimum. In developed areas there are towns and 
villages without one illiterate man. However. as far as we 
could see, the inhabitants of remote, mountainous regions 

who often change their place of residence 
the greatest problem. . . . 


constitute 


“As far as creative artists are concerned, they receive 
good fees for their work. Are they happy with their work? 
The length of our stay in Romania was too short to give 
. . But as we learned from our talks 
with individuals, it appears that non-interference of the 
State apparatus in matters of culture and creative art would 
be more than welcomed. . . . 


us an exact answer. 


“We had conversations on cultural and educational pol- 
icies during the first days of our stay in Romania. Among 
other things, our attention was drawn to the fact that pub- 
lishing enterprises print books in the Serbian language also. 
... Stressing the publishing activity for our national minor- 
ity probably indicated a desire to evade the answer to the 
question: what is happening to our national minority? 
From conversations with members of this minoritv. we 
realize that publication of individual books or the formation 
of a certain theatrical group did not change their situation. 
... The assertion that the problem of our naticnal minority 
had been solved satisfactorily is not true. Last year. mem- 
bers of the Yugoslav minority underwent some very difficult 
hours. Although they were the very core of resistance 
order in 
Romania, over 8,000 of the 70,000 members of our national 
minority were taken to the deserted, marshy areas of Bar- 
agan, where they live today under very difficult conditions. 
All this occurred because at 


against fascism, and protagonists of the new 


a critical moment they ex- 
pressed their love for and loyalty to Yugoslavia. There are 
also a number of other problems still to be solved. such as 
opening the necessary number of schools conducted in our 
language, providing projessional broader de- 
velopment of cultural life, etc. Also, it is not without sig- 


teachers. 


nificance that members of our national minority do not 
serve in the regular Romanian Army, but serve instead as 
a reserve for labor battalions. 

“Recently, official circles in Romania have stressed their 
desire to deepen relations with our country. In the interests 
of truth, we must say that during our stay in Romania we 
noticed that a partial solution of the problem of those in- 
terned in Baragan had begun, and individuals have been 
released from the camp. But the tempo and manner of such 
releases did not offer sufficient proof that the fundamentals 
of the problem had been grasped. Is it necessary to say here 
that the solution of this problem will influence positively 
the future relations between Romania and Yugoslavia?” 










































































































































































































































































"Kolkhoz Chairman Preparing Report" 


Cartoon shows contrast between real rural conditions (fields run- 
ning wild) and spurious, optimistic reports (well-hoed field and 
industrious workers on screen). 


Sturshel (Sofia), May 27, 1955 


nique sharply rebuked all authorities concerned—particu- 
larly the Ministry of Communal Economy—and stated 
that violations must end “once and for all.” 

Three days later, Rabotnichesko Delo, in an editorial 
on “Strict Observance of People’s Democratic Legality” 
reiterated the main theme of the communique, pointing 
out that: 


“Laws and directives are the legal basis of our Socialist 
community. They are the expression of the policy of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party, a policy which determines the 
behavior and expresses the essence of our State. . . . The 
laws are there to defend the interests of the people . . . 
their] observance is strictly compulsory for all State, 
economic, and public organs, and officials. . . . 

“Unfortunately there are still cases of violations of the 
People’s Democratic legality in our country. . . . Failure 
to adhere to the laws and directives promulgated by our 
People’s Regime, their violafion and adulteration, create 
dissatisfaction among the people, undermine the confidence 
of the working people in the Government, loosen the ties 
of the Party with the mass of the people, and cause cracks 
to emerge in the union of workers and peasants. . . . Any 
complacency toward the violation of laws is harmful and 
danzerous.” 

This “concern” for the dissatisfaction of the people and 
their lack of confidence in the regime (particularly with 
reference to workers) was also reflected in an October 8 
editorial in the trade union newspaper Trud (Sofia), en- 
titled “For Strict Observance of Overtime in Enterprises.” 
The article stated that the Bulgarian Labor Code stipulates 
an eight-hour working day and a six-hour night shift, but 
that this basic statute is being violated in many ways all 
over the country. Trud stressed that overtime was “uncon- 
ditionally forbidden,” and permitted only in exceptional 
cases, such as for repairs of damage or in the event of a 


national disaster. It is never to be tolerated for “fulfillment 
of the Plan.” 





The article explained that infractions occur mostly be- 
cause of “poor organization of labor” at the end of three 
month periods or at the end of the year, to enable badly 
organized concerns to catch up in their work and fulfill 
plans. Many such cases were cited, and in some instances it 
was pointed out that not only were laws disregarded but 
“overtime work was not even paid.” These examples 
showed that holidays, lunch time, early morning and late 
evening are all used to make workers labor longer than 
permitted. These infractions were described as “indiscrirn- 
inate, unlawful and irresponsible exploitation.” Trud con- 
demned “manager-violators” who thus place themselves 
“above the law,” harming the workers’ health as well as 
the national economy. Trade unions were specifically taken 
to task. They were reminded that “observance of worktime 
limits and ensuring workers their weekly rest is funda- 
mental in fighting the occurrence of disease and obviating 
accidents in industry.” The article, however, failed to men- 
tion that overtime is inherent in Communist planning, 
since targets are unrealistic, organization is bureaucratic, 
supply lines are over-complicated, and most essential de- 
cisions are made arbitrarily. 

Concern for “legality” (no matter how unrealistic) ap- 
pears, however, to be part of present regime p!ans to avoid 
antagonizing the masses. This attitude was also reflected 
in a Radio Sofia announcement of November 5 to the 
effect that “Recently, complaints had been lodged with the 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers [Chervenkov] by 
citizens who did not receive grants due them under the 
rules of social assistance, the decree concerning encourage- 
ment of the birth rate and mothers of many children, and 
the instructions for its application.” It was disclosed that 
complaints had been lodged saying that grants to working 
people are either not being paid in time or that they are 
being reduced without reason. The announcement con- 
cluded with the reassurance that: 


“The Ministry of Finance and the Ministry of National 
Health and Social Care have been instructed to give joint 
orders to the finance departments and the departments for 
national health and social care of the people’s councils to 
pay grants in time and to insure that in the future no such 
shortcomings will occur.” 


Military Service Reduced 


A reduction in the terms of regular military service will 
take place as of May 1, 1956. Except for air force radio 
specialists and members of anti-aircraft defense, all non- 
commissioned officers and enlisted men in the ground forces, 
air forces, field artillery and pioneer units of the navy and 
units serving under the Ministry of Interior will now serve 
two years instead of three. Non-commissioned officers and 
enlisted men in the anti-aircraft defense, in the navy, and 
in special radio work in the air forces will now serve three 
years instead of four. The coast artillery and the engineer- 
ing corps were not included in the new decision. The an- 
nouncement was made on the part of the Council of Min- 
isters and abrogated previous directives of the Min‘stry of 
National Defense. 








Recent and Related 


rldwide Communist Propaganda Ac- 
i ities, edited by F. Bowen Evans ( Mac- 
lan: $3.00). A book endeavoring to 
e an account of Communist propa- 
ida activity and apparatus by describ- 
the “nature, volume and cost of the 
al Communist propaganda effort dur- 
1954.” There are discussions of the 
jectives, theory and organization of 
ernational Communist propaganda. 
d its volume, expenditures, use of in- 
national media. themes. and major 
tivities, International Communist 
mts and Communist strength. goals 
d propaganda activities in each geo- 
aphic area of the world are also dis- 
ssed. It is difficult to ascertain the 
curacy of the material, since Mr. 
| vans states that much of the informnr- 
m was obtained “from a mass of un- 
iblished materials and eyewitness 
ports . . . from U. S. Government 
presentatives and correspondents sta- 
med throughout the world,” but these 
aterials, reports and individuals are not 
irther described or documented. Tables, 
-ccasional footnotes and index. 


‘The Bent World, by J. V. Langmead 
Casserley (Oxford: $4.00). This “Chris- 
an examination of East-West tensions,” 
y a Professor of Dogmatic Theology, 
examines and decries not only Soviet 
Communism, but in much greater detail, 
Vestern democratic civilization. To the 
author the secularism of contemporary 
Western society is in so many respects 
similar to the secularism of the USSR 
that any attempt to extol the virtues of 
one over the other must fail to convince 
incommitted areas of the world or doubt- 
ers within the so-called anti-Communist 
‘ountries. He distinguishes between com- 
sulsory political Communism and_ the 
‘natural” Communism exemplified by 
he family unit, and finds political Com- 
munism more individualist than Western 
lemocracy. Dr. Casserley feels that a 
1ew understanding of Christianity and 
f Western civilization in terms of Chris- 
ianity is essential for survival and that. 
ince “Western civilization in its secular 
hase is half-Marxist already. . . . the 
‘hallenge of our own Christianity to the 
present condition of our own Western 
‘ivilization is profounder and more cru- 
‘ial than the challenge of Marxism can 
ever be.” 


Memoirs of Dr. Eduard Benes, trans- 
lated by Godfrey Lias (Houghton Miff- 
lin: $7.50). The first and only volume 
of a projected series of three which Dr. 
Benes planned as a continuation of the 
book he published between the wars. This 
new volume, published in Prague in the 
autumn of 1947, covers the period up to 
Munich through the end of World War 
If and the return of the Provisional 
Czechoslovak Government from London 
to Kosice. The book is not strictly an 
autobiography, but rather an attempt to 
vindicate the author’s statesmanship in 
the eyes of his people. particularly with 
regard to Munich. The volume ends with 
a section entitled “Czechoslovakia at the 
Crossroads between West and East,” in 
which Dr. Benes asks, “Is a trans- 
formation of postwar democracy ac- 
tually possible and is it possible for 
it to coexist and co-operate with 
the system of Soviet Socialism?” He 
answered with a resounding “yes!” in 
1944. By 1947, however, he is more 
skeptical: “will events continue to march 
to a final violent culmination or will both 
parties cease to boast about their rev- 
olutionary strength or their atomic 
bombs? . . . On the answer to this .. . 
depends the peace and destiny of 
the whole world—its rational. or violent 
and unhappy, future.” Appendix of doc- 
uments, speeches and letters, notes and 
index. 


John Zizka and the Hussite Revolu- 
tion, by Frederick G. Heymann (Prince- 
ton: $9.00). “This little chronicle is the 
first attempt ever made to describe in 
its historical context the life of that 
strange. great man and soldier John 
Zizka.” As the spiritual and military 
leader of the forces supporting Jan Hus, 
Zizka led what was, to the author, the 
birth of the Protestant Reformation. Fur- 
ther, since the struggle resolved itself 
into an anti-German war, the Czechs 
learned to regard themselves as a nation, 
evolving the modern concept of national- 
ism. The Hussite wars also led to the 
new role of the city. not as an expanding 
city-state. but as the capital of a defined 
country. According to Mr. Heymann, 
Zizka “really revolutionized warfare,” by 
devising tactics and developing firearms 
which “led to the eclipse of the knightly 
cavalry of the Middle Ages.” Basing his 


biography on early chronicles and on 
Zizka’s surviving letters and messages. 
which are presented in an appendix. Mr. 
Heymann. writer and teacher of Euro- 
pean history, describes the life and 
times of an important personality. Ap- 
pendix, bibliography, illustra- 
tions and maps. 


index, 


Year of Decision, by Harry S. Truman 
(Doubleday: $5.00). First volume of 
the former President’s memoirs covering 
his youth, service in the Army. his rise 
in local and national politics and his 
sudden unexpected ascent to the Presi- 
dency. In the plain, forthright style 
which reflects his own highly personal- 
ized approach to men and _ institutions, 
Truman charts the monumental events 
of his first months as President: the 
Potsdam conference, the dropping of the 
atom bomb and the end of the war, the 
launching of the UN, and the unfolding 
of the postwar world. 


Marxism Past and Present, by R. N. 
Carew Hunt (Macmillan: $3.00). A re- 
valuation of the writings of Marx and 
Lenin in the light of their practical 
application in the Soviet Union today. 
The author indicates that the gravest 
failing of the originators of dialectic 
materialism was their inability to define 
or predict the actual workings of the 
type of society they advocated. For ex- 
ample. he finds it surprising that the 
replacement of private enterprise by 
State capitalism in the USSR was not 
foreseen as a practical result of public 
ownership of the means of production. 
Further, although the theoreticians se- 
lected the proleteriat as the raw material 
through which change was to be effected. 
there was “no understanding of the real 
needs of those [workers] on whose be- 
half it would be undertaken.” Mr. Hunt. 
author of The Theory and Practice of 
Communism, decries the impracticality 
of thought in which “any measure de- 
signed to remove a concrete evil is dis- 
missed as ‘reformism’.” and feels that 
“it is not surprising that the attempt to 
impose upon an imperfect world an order 
of perfect freedom, and to do so by vi- 
olence. should have ended in disillusion- 
ment.” Footnotes and index. 
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Tue Free Europe Committee was founded in 1949 by a group of 
private American citizens who joined together tor direct action aimed at 
the eventual liberation of the peoples of the Iron Curtain countries. With 
the help of endowments and public contributions to the Crusade for 
Freedom, the Committee has set up, among other activities, Radio Free 
Europe and Free Europe Press. The Committee’s efforts are focused on the 
captive countries of Central and Eastern Europe. In these efforts the 
Committee counts among its active allies the democratic leaders—scholars, 
journalists, political and economic experts, and men of letters—who have 
escaped from the Communist enslavement of their native lands. 
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